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WHERE ARGENTINE BEEF GOES. 
_ Official reports show that for the first six 
months of 1913 England imported 438,205,000 
pounds of beef, of which 368,895,200 pounds 
came from Argentina. Most of the small 
remainder was from Australasia. 

European demand for Argentine beef has 
increased markedly within the past year, and 
countries which never before admitted for- 


eign beef are now seeking the Argentine 
product. ‘The pressure upon the Argentine 


source of supply has become so great that 
there is now before the Argentine congress 
a bill for a law to permit the government 
to limit the number of animals killed weekly 
by the slaughtering establishments here. 

All this is of particular interest in view 
of the expectation in many quarters that 
there will be plenty of cheap Argentine beef 
ready to flow into United States markets as 
soon as the tariff is removed. 


——¢o—_—— 


SPYING IN COLD STORAGE PLANT. 


The city of Duluth, Minn., 
court action to compel the Northern Cold 
Storage Company, of that city, to permit 
the city assessor to examine goods stored in 
the company’s plant by its clients, for the 
purpose of assessing such property. The com- 
pany has refused to let the assessor inside 
the plant on the ground that the property 
was placed in its care and it had no right 


has brought a 


to allow others than the owners access to 
it. The decision of the court on this point 


will be of general interest. 
— 
AUSTRALIAN BEEF FOR ALASKA. 

It is reported from Tacoma, Wash., that 
a shipment of 300,000 pounds of Australian 
beef has been sent to Alaska. It is con- 
signed to Canadian ports in the Yukon, so 
as to avoid payment of duty. An explana- 
tion is not given as to why this meat is sent 
to Alaska if so badly needed on the Pacific 
Coast. There is a suspicion that the specu- 
lators who imported it found that the Ameri- 
can palate had not yet adapted itself to 
frozen meat, and that it found a slow mar- 
ket despite its somewhat lower cost. They 
are not so particular up in Alaska. 


—— &o—_—_ 


CANNING RABBITS IN ARGENTINA. 


A rabbit-canning factory has been started 
in Argentina, the product being exported. The 
furs of the animals are sold to an Argentine 
hat factory. Rabbits have become a pest 
in Buenos Aires Province. 


PREPARE FOR IMPORT OF FOREIGN MEATS 
Federal Inspection Experts Go to Argentina and Australia 


The federal government is preparing for 
the expected importation of foreign meats 
when the Underwood tariff act shall have 
become a law and meats are put on the free 
list. The President predicts that the bill 
will be law by September 1, and his sub- 
ordinates are acting accordingly. 

The Secretary of Agriculture this week 
detailed Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, who is the head 
of the federal meat inspection service, to go 
to South America to investigate meat in- 
spection and meat packing and exporting 
methods there. He also ordered Dr. E. C. 
Joss, one of the chief inspectors of the bu- 
reau, to Australia for the same purpose. 

That it is the intention that no time shall 
be lost is indicated by the fact that Dr. 
Melvin sails for South America today, -while 
Dr. Joss was selected partly because he is 
stationed at Portland, Ore., and can catch an 
early Pacific steamer for the Antipodes. 
Both Dr. Melvin and Dr. Joss will take as- 
sistant inspectors with them, and they will 
make a careful study of meat inspection and 
slaughtering methods in those countries 
which are expected to send meat to the 
United States as soon as the tariff bars are 
let down and transportation and sales ar- 
rangements can be made. 

The government is placed in a somewhat 
delicate position in the matter of admitting 
foreign meats. So much has been made of 
the necessity for rigid meat inspection at 
home that it would not be consistent to ad- 
mit foreign meats over which similar sani- 
tary safeguards had not been placed. 


Inspection Must Be Good as That at Home. 

The United States meat inspection is the 
most severe in the world, and the federal 
government will have to see to it that rea- 
sonably rigid supervision is given to im- 
ported meats. Otherwise talk of “protect- 
ing the health of the consumer” becomes a 
joke. The reason for the hasty dispatch of 
federal inspection experts to the prospective 
meat-importing countries therefore becomes 
apparent. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture has 
chosen the head of the meat inspection serv- 
ice to go to South America indicates the 
importance with which he views the situa- 
tion. Meat inspection in the countries in 


question is largely in an unorganized state 
at this time, and it is presumed that the 





United States experts will be available to 
give instruction and advice to the authori- 
ties of the countries of export as to how to 
improve their methods so as to come some- 
where near the standard required of United 
States meat packers in home establishments. 

The newspapers attribute the sending of 
Drs. Melvin and Joss ‘abroad to “the desire 
of the administration to reduce the cost of 
living in this country.” Whether in carry- 
ing out this alleged desire they will lower 
the standards of meat inspection as applied 
to imported meats remains to be seen. It 
is doubtful if the same regulations as ap- 
plied to home packers could be enforced on 
imported meats; they are too severe. The 
result might be the barring of most of the 
imported meat. This would not tend to 
“reduce the cost of living,’ and would sub- 
ject the authorities to severe newspaper 
criticism. In fact, some newspapers have al- 
ready attacked the federal authorities for 
being too severe in their inspection of for- 
eign meats, although they constantly criti- 
cize the same authorities for alleged laxity 
in their regulation of home meat producers. 


Dr. Melvin’s Views on Beef Shortage. 


In connection with the departure of Dr: 
Melvin the newspaper correspondents revamp 
old interviews with him concerning the meat 
shortage in this country. According to Dr. 
Melvin, the situation in regard to the beef 
supply in this country is serious. He says 
that Americans are the greatest consumers 
of beef in the world, exceeding even the 
British, who have had the reputation of be- 
ing the greatest beef eaters. The population 
of the United States, according to the sta- 
tistics at the department,, has increased 
nermally in the past twenty years, but the 
increase in cattle has fallen far below the 
relative increase in population and immigra- 
tion. 

“One of the reasons of the lack of beef 
cattle in this country,” said Dr. Melvin, “is 
a failure to permit cattlemen to lease a pub- 
lic range where it can be fenced and water 
dev eloped, and the most got out of the pub- 
lic range in that way. At present the gov- 
ernment has no satisfactory leasing” system 
so that cattlemen would be justified in mak- 
ing plans for the future. In brief, the pres- 
ent policy of the government has so worked 
out that the cattlemen of small resources 
who were once sO numerous on our Western 
ranges no longer exist. 

“We no longer have the former abundant 
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supply of cattle raised chiefly on the free 
tanze. ‘lhe range is being cut up and fenced 
olf into faims or diverted to sheep grazing. 
In addition theie is a great ivcrease in the 
price of corn and feeds, which has made 
catue teeding uw risky and. expensive under- 
taking. 

“Esiimates by the bureau of statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
in the jast six years the number of beef 
cattle in tle United States has fallen from 
61,566,000 to 36,030,000, a decrease of about 
15,500,000, or 30 per cent. Market reports 
show that receipts of cattle at six Western 
markets from January 1 to Mar 10 have 
decreased to the extent of 73,000, while sheep 
show a decrease of 236,000 and hogs at eleven 
markets have fallen more than 959,000. This 
decrease is reflected in the number of ani- 
mals slaughtered under the meat inspection 
act. In January and February, as compared 
with the same months of last year, the de- 
creases amounted to 77,951 cattle, 21,228 
calves, 381,304 sheep and 896,868 swine. 

“The home demand for meat, on the other 
hand, has been increasing along with the 
population, According to the census we have 
29,000,000 more people to feed than we had 
twenty years ago. Americans are great 
meat eaters. A recent estimate made by 
the animal industry bureau shows the an- 
nual consumption of meat a head of the 
population to be 162 pounds, of which beef 
constitutes 80 pounds and veal 71% pounds. 
This is about 25 pounds a head greater than 
the British consumption of beef and veal, 
and approximately 40 pounds greater than 
that of France and Germany.” 

2, 


-——¢o—_—— 


LOWER MEAT FREIGHT RATES. 

The corporation commission of the State 
of Oklahoma has issued a proposed order 
carrying into effect a new schedule of freight 
rates and new regulations on shipments of 
fresh meats and _ packinghouse products 
within points in Oklahoma. The hearing to 
make the order permanent will be held be- 
fore the commission July 18. Representatives 
of every road in the state have been notified 
of the proposed new schedule and summoned 
to appear before the commission and show 
cause why the new rates should not become 
effective. 

The proposed new rates on packinghouse 
produets figured on a mileage basis are: For 
a distance of 10 miles, 10c. per hundred; 50 
miles, lGc.; 150 miles, 27c.; 200 miles, 32c.; 
300 40c.; 400 miles, 49c. On _ ship- 
ments of fresh meats 10 miles, l4c. per hun- 
dred; 50 miles, 22c.; 150 miles, 35c.; 200 
miles, 44c.; 300 miles, 57¢e.; 400 miles, 69c. 
The minimum charge will be on 10,000 pounds 
at the packinghouse product rate from the 
point of origin to final destination. 

The rates will apply to one or two lines, 
directly or indirectly under the same man- 
agement and control, and for shipments made 
two under the same control 


miles, 


via lines not 
and management an extra 2%c. per hundred 
will be added. 

2, 
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DEATH OF COLORADO PACKER. 

M. J. Nuckolls, vice-president of the Nuck- 
olls Packing Company, of Pueblo, Colo., died 
last week at his 
Death was due 


suddenly while 
ranch near De Peque, Colo. 
to heart failure. Mr. Nuckolls was 37 years 


of age and was married only two months ago. 


one day 


He was a livestock expert and acted as his 


company’s on the Western 


Slope. 


representative 


Qe 

Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 


study this page? 
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LARD TRADE IN GERMANY. 

There is at all times a German demand 
for American lard, importations being large, 
reports Consul General Robert P. Skinner 
from Hamburg. All the well-known Amer- 
ican meat corporations have Hamburg 
branches, and there is also much outside 
business, 

The market for lard was stiff at the be- 
ginning of the current year, and moderate- 
sized stocks were on hand. According to the 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce it seemed 
probable at that time that an increasing 
world’s consumption was to be reckoned 
with. During the first four months of 1913 
lard importations from the United States 
amounted to 35,858 tons, against 37,059 tons 
during the same period of 1912. The aver- 
age prices paid in this country, exclusive 
of duty, have been as follows in recent 
years: 


Per 110 Per 

pounds. pound. 
DN 4. 6 Parisian Neate maees $13.56 $0.123 
EES Peary & 14.04 127 
SUN SE nlav.eandene caeusaens 10.35 094 
Ee er reer ee 12.49 113 


Against the foregoing average prices, the 
following actual prices net transit in tierces 
were quoted in Hamburg on June 10, 1913: 
American steam, $13.27 per 110 pounds 
$0.120 per pound); American refined, $13.42 
to $13.58 per 110 pounds ($0.122 to $0.123 
per pound). In addition to the above cur- 
rent prices, lard in firkins of 110 pounds cost 
25 pfennings (5.9 cents); in tubs of 55 
pounds, 50 pfennings (11.9 cents); and in 
pails of 274% pounds, 2 marks (47.6 cents) 
per 110 pounds. 

Danish lards were quoted at 59 marks 


($14.04) in tierces, 60 marks ($14.28) in 
bladders, and other Danish brands 57 marks 
($13.56) in bladders, per 110 pounds. 


Flomen, that is to say domestic lard, in 1 
and ¥% pound bags was worth 71 to 73 marks 
($16.89 to $17.37) per 110 pounds, 

German importations of lard during the 
past two years have been as follows: 


1912. 1911. 

Tons. Tons. 

Total importations .......... 106,121 96,523 
From United States........ 100,400 92,066 
From Demmark ........000. 3,430 2,808 
Prom Hioliamd ......cecece 1,236 699 
eee 919 831 





LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS IN URUGUAY. 


In a report from Montevideo Consul F. W. 
Goding calls attention to rising prices for 
livestock and products in that country. Live- 
stock and its products continue to be the 
principal wealth of Uruguay; and, while the 
supply was satisfactory, the prices this last 
year ranged from 15 to 40 per cent. higher 
than during the previous year. During 1912 
the value of livestock products was as fol- 
lows: 


Quantity. 

Hides: Lbs. Value. 
BUR atacs hanteeress ees 8.377,498 $2,239,644 
ae ae 13,778,756 1,615,625 

pS Pere 1,102,311 299,860 

Skins: 
eer 1,190,496 307,098 
GANG ora scceteeecscen 330,604 54,285 
Bee <n te cca 1,000,000 82,720 
Nonata— 

rere 165,345 38,775 
| ERE AR Soe 661,387 186,120 
PARR 26,445,200 3,102,000 

MEE. cveacesadtnareas 18,584,788 35,875,975 


During the year 520,000 cattle, valued at 
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21,507,200, and 450,000 sheep, valued at 
$1,628,550, were slaughtered for export; and 
100,000 cattle, valued at $3,102,000; 400,000 
sheep, valued at $1,447,600, and 5,000 mules, 
valued at $155,100, were exported on foot. 
The total value of the exports was $27,840,- 
450. For consumption by the people of 
Montevideo there were slaughtered 172,044 
cattle, of which 18,024 were calves, 116,784 
sheep and 37,623 lambs and kids. — 

The wool exported from October 1, 1911, 
to August 31, 1912, as compared with the ex- 
ports of the previous period, was as follows, 
in bales: 





1911. 1912. 

Bales. Bales. 

Austria-Hungary ........ 2,853 4,538 
SEE. tah bral waisien ago enawae 38,384 38,583 
MET. cee is tonite Heels wewis 38,647 36,844 
NN Fatuex Dadatinnecsleunw ova 3,990 6,078 
III: Soo cetisi.c wens 21,396 27,237 
United Kingdom .......... 4,920 11,866 
United States ...... 00000. 718 5,877 
TOL: TAME asesdccvnve 110,908 131,023 

— 


COTTON OIL NOT AN ADULTERANT. 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued the following statement: 

Following the receipt of several inquiries 
as to whether a large part of the olive oil im- 
ported into the United States is adulterated 
with cottonseed oil, the Department of Agri- 
culture has made a special investigation into 
the state of the olive oil admitted. The gov- 
ernment’s interest in the matter is two-fold; 
first, to protect the people from getting adul- 
terated olive oil; second, to protect the repu- 
tation of olive oi] in the interest of olive oil 
producers in California, Arizona and other 
olive growing sections. 

Since 1900, the department, through its va- 
rious port laboratories, has examined samples 
from 2,149 importations of olive oil. Of these 
enly ten were refused entry, and only three 
of these were refused entry for containing 
cottonseed oil. These cottonseed oil adultera- 
tions date back to 1908, when two shipments 
were found to be adulterated, and 1909, when 
one shipment was found to be adulterated. 
Since that time there has been no shipment 
which has given evidence of cottonseed oil 
adulteration. In 1910 seven shipments of 
olive oil were refused admission because 
adulterated with peanut oil, and since that 
time there have been no cases discovered of 
either cottonseed oil or peanut oil adultera- 
tion. The addition of cottonseed oil to olive 
oil, the government specialists report, is very 
easily detected. Indications therefore are 
that all olive oil admitted to the country and 
branded as olive oil has been pure olive oil, 
and has contained no cottonseed or peanut 
oil. 

Occasionally the government discovers ship- 
ments of sardines in which the olive oil con- 
tains some cottonseed oil. The experts point 
out that it would be illogical for the importer 
to bring into this country olive oil adulte- 
rated with cottonseed oil, and pay a duty of 
50 cents a. gallon on the cottonseed oil that 
ic contained in the mixture. Similarly, nut 
oils are admitted under the tariff act, and the 
specialists say that it would be absurd for 
an importer to bring from Holland olive oil 
adulterated with peanut oil, and pay a duty 
of 50 cents a gallon on the mixture, when he 
could bring them over separately and avoid 
paying any duty on the nut oil. 
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COMMISSION MAN FROM PACKERS’ STANDPOINT 
How Live Stock Salesmen Can Help the Meat Situation 
By John J. Ferguson, Chicago.* 


No attempt at even a cursory consideration 
of the relation between the packer and the 
livestock commission man would be proper 
without a preliminary expression of the basic 
fact that the commercial good and welfare 
of the packer and the commission man are so 
intimately connected that their interest and 
attitude on most matters affecting the live- 
stock industry are identical. 

A brief review of world conditions in the 
livestock business indicates a marked and 
steadily increasing change in the relations 
between the production of livestock in this 
country and consumptive demands, both at 
home and abroad. The United States has 
practically ceased to be an exporter of live- 
stock, and is rapidly decreasing her exports 
of livestock products. With a steadily in- 
creasing world-wide consumptive demand and 
shrinkage in production in nearly every coun- 
try, the greatest problem affecting packers 
and commission men is the maintenance and 
production of an adequate supply of meat- 
producing animals. 

In the United States the last ten years 
have witnessed far-reaching economic changes 
which, while they have led to great expan- 
sion and increase in other lines of industry, 
have operated on the other hand to shut off 
some of the most important sources of sup- 
ply of livestock, the commodity upon which 
both the packers and commission men de- 
pend for a continuance of their business. 

Everybody is familiar with the evolution 
of the ranch and range country into indi- 
vidual holdings and small homes. The coun- 
try is now in the center of a cycle of re- 
adjustment from livestock production on large 
areas to production of cattle, sheep and hogs 
which are born, fed and finished on small 
farms. This adjustment takes time, and 
while it ultimately will result in more live- 
stock for our business, it will probably be 
many years before the maximum possible pro- 
duction is reached. 

In brief, with a steadily decreasing produc- 
tion and rapidly growing consumptive de- 
mand, encouragement for the livestock pro- 
ducer is greater today than ever before, and 
we can see nothing but fair profits and good 
times for the man on the land who persist- 
ently adheres to the production of 
grades of market livestock. 


good 


Relations of Producer and Consumer. 

We must recognize packers and commission 
men as the two most important connecting 
links between the men who raise the stock 
and the people who consume their products. 
But neither the packer nor the commission 
man adds anything to the inherent quality 
of meat products. The best they can hope 
to do is to provide adquate facilities for the 
systematic, orderly, speedy and economical 
collection of the animals at central markets, 
where by scientific manufacturing processes 
the edible portions are made fit for human 
food; -then to merchandise and distribute 
these meats in the most expeditious and 
sanitary manner, so that the supply may be 
regulated and the quality conserved in the 
highest possible degree. 


*Read before the convention of the National Live 
Stock Exchange. 


It is the consumer who dictates the fash- 
ions in meats and decides what the stock- 
raiser shall produce. The packer, guided by 
these. consumptive demands, buys on the 
open competitive market what his trade asks 
for. The commission man must watch keen- 
ly the trend of the market and advise his 
clients, the livestock producers and shippers, 
the best lines of production and marketing 
for them to follow for greatest profit. Thus 
it is that between the man who grows and 
feeds the steer in Iowa, and the householder 
who eats the beef from that steer in Boston, 
there is a well established chain of agents 
~—the shipper, transportation company, com- 
mission man, the packer, one or more car- 
riers and a retailer, all of whom are the 
servants of the man in Iowa and the house- 
holder in Boston. 

All of these agents are governed finally 
and absolutely in their operations for reve- 
nue and profit by the numbers of livestock 
ready for market and by the demands of 
consumers for meats. While the demand 
within limits is seasonable and variable, it 
does not fluctuate so widely as does supply. 
The supply of livestock is entirely beyond 
the control of packers and commission men 
—depending upon general economic condi- 
tions, climatic variations, conditions of the 
land, yield of crops and current prices of 
grain, hay and coarse feeds, all of which 
regulate both the numbers and quality of 
livestock. The’ relative supply and price of 
other food stuffs, good or bad times, affect 
immediately and ultimately control the de- 
mand and price of standard meat products. 

Hence, it can be readily understood that 
with the supply of livestock, the raw ma- 
terial upon which he depends for his profit, 
and the demand for the finished products, 
which he manufactures therefrom, the packer 
has practically nothing to do. For reliable 
information as to the demands of the meat- 
consuming public, with whom he does not 
come directly in contact, the packer must 
look to the army of retailers with whom he 
does business, and through this channel regu- 
late his operations to suit public taste and 
appetite. 

The commission man stands as the con- 
necting link to carry advice and suggestions 
on market requirements from the packer to 
the feeder of livestock, so that the direct 
influence of the commission man in shaping 
and regulating quality and quantity of the 
packer’s raw material is greater than that 
of any other man in the business. 


The Proper Function of the Commission Man. 
Primarily the commission man is agent of 
the shipper or producer. It is his duty to 
know market conditions and the trend of the 
times toward livestock grades and quality 
and future market values. In this way the 
intelligent commission man can wisely direct 
the. operations of the livestock breeder and 
feeder far in advance of present markets. 

If the packer attempted to do this he 
would immediately be charged with working 
to his own advantage. In other words, the 
packer stands in many respects as an iso- 
lated unit in the livestock business, subject 
at all times to unfair and unreasonable 
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charges from both producer and consumer. 
The commission man is th packer’s strong- 
est protection in his livestock operations. 

Between commission men and _ packers 
there exists probably the largest measure of 
commercial confidence to be found between 
sellers and buyers in any line of trade. They 
work for the common purpose of building up 
a reliable competitive open market, where 
such values for livestock shall be maintained 
as will stimulate and perpetuate the produc- 
tion of livestock in sufficient numbers to keep 
the consumptive market supplied. 

The commission man, not being affected by 
the necessity for marketing the products at 
such fair prices as will encourage and main- 
tain consumption at a reasonable level, is at 
times inclined to be severe in his criticism 
of the packer operating on a declining mar- 
ket. The commission man should always re- 
member that the balance must be held fair- 
ly between producer and consumer, and that 
the packer is the hub upon which this bal- 
ance turns. 

The commission man, given an open com- 
petitive market, becomes the best possible 
solicitor for livestock receipts at that mar- 
ket. The packer has neither the time, op- 
portunity nor facilities to act as solicitor. 
Upon the commission man devolves the en- 
tire burden of soliciting, receiving and regu- 
lating the supply of livestock to suit the 
ever-changing demand for different kinds and 
grades of finished product. He tells his 
friends back in the country what to ship and 
when to ship it, and, best of all from the 
packer’s standpoint, the packer’s title to 
stock bought from the commission man is ab- 
solutely clear and perfect. This is probably 
the best argument the packer has to offer for 
the business existence of the commission 
man. This protection from litigation and 
loss has meant an immense saving in time, 
worry and money to every packer doing busi- 
ness with livestock commission men. 

While the matter of commission charged 
by members of livestock exchanges does not 
directly interest the packer, as it rests pri- 
marily between the shipper and the commis- 
sion man, the packer views with alarm any 
proposition to materially increase commis- 
sions above the present rate. The packer be- 
lieves that such increase would be regarded 
unfavorably by shippers, and would prob- 
ably result in increased agitation on their 
part for the complete elimination of the com- 
mission man as a middle man; and, further, 
such increase would probably induce the mul- 
tiplication of co-operative shippers’ associa- 
tions unskilled in financial and commercial 
methods, and often sadly ignorant as to the 
needs and operation of large central markets. 

Last and equally important, increased com- 
missions would result in more people start- 
ing up in the commission business. It is gen- 
erally agreed, especially among the commis- 
sion men, that the present number of com- 
mission firms is ample to properly care for 
the trade. A marked increase in number of 
firms operating would result in smaller reve- 
nue for every firm in the business, with a 
strong probability that the character of serv- 
ice rendered might be in many cases seriously 
impaired. 

The paeker with world-wide trade connec- 
tions realizes that the universal message, 
“the world needs more livestock,” can be 


(Concluded on page 21.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


{BDITOR'S NOTE.—Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding rations. It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
mecessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
bas printed on this page of ‘‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’ many tests of this sort, in suswering in- 
quiries from subecribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some 
specific inquiry is made.] 


2 
——%e 


TEST ON CONVERTING SHOULDERS. 

A test on two rolling shoulders, converted, 
weight 32.75 the following: 2 
picnics, 16 lbs., 6 ozs.; 2 plates, 7 lbs.; 2 cot- 
tage hams, 6 l!bs., 10 ozs. 





Ibs., showed 
; 2 beanpork, 2 lbs. ; 
% Ib. lean trimmings; % Ib. fat trimmings; 
total, 32% Ibs. 


LARD PACKAGES. 
A reader of The National Provisioner in 


South America writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
Can you give me some information about 


lard packages or containers other than those 
made of tin? 


Lard packages in general use other than 
those made of tin may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: tierces, barrels, half-barrels, quarter- 
barrels and kegs, which contain, respectively, 
about 360, 240, 110, 50 and 20 pounds net 
weight; also fancy grained tubs of 80, 60 and 
20 pounds net capacity, and wooden pails of 
20 and 10 pounds capacity. 
what 


There are also 
as “Welsh” tubs of 60, 50, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 pounds capacity. 

Paper 


are known 


with 
paper, containing 1 pound net, are packed 50 


eartons, lined grease-proof 
to the box, a popular and convenient pack- 
age with the retailer and consumer in a tem- 
lard 


containers also, and are packed in other re- 


perate climate. Bladders are used as 


sometimes 
packed in boxes of different capacities, lined 


ceptacles. Compound lard is 


with suitable paper. 
Wooden 


pails containing 28 pounds net, 


and boxes suitably lined, containing 2 blocks 
of lard of 14 pounds each, or 2 blocks of 28 
pounds each, or 2 blocks of 56 pounds each, 
are used in the English trade. 

Butter tubs are popular packages for lard, 
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of 50, 40, 30 and 25 pounds capacity, and in 
some instances 10 pounds capacity. Fiber 
packages (tubs) were used some time ago, 
but have been practically dropped, because 
they were found to be too fragile to stand 
shipping. 

More attention is paid today to hardness of 
lards and substitutes, which admits of pack- 
ages being used which formerly, when less 
attention was given to consistency, would 
have been impossible. Gross weights have to 
be considered, and in many instances space 
also when shipping. Different parts of this 
country and abroad demand different pack- 
ages of varying weights. All wooden pack- 
ages are lined with paper, either silicated or 
waxed. 


GETTING MONEY OUT OF HOG HAIR. 


Another reader asks a question which has 
been answered many times of late. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 


Which pays the best, to tank your hog 
hair or to save the hair and dry it? What 
is the best method of drying? 

Much has been printed in the columns of 
The National Provisioner on this subject. To 
summarize it briefly: Hog hair tanked and 
run into tankage does not amount to one 
cent per hog. Consequently, as it is worth 
when simply dried 6 cents per pound, and 
will bring more in the future, the correct 
thing to do is save the hair and dry it. 

With green hair the first thing to do is 
to rid it of the attached cuticle. The old 
method of accomplishing this was to rot it 
off on the “hair field.” Now it is “cooked” 
off, the cuticle rising to the top of the vat 
and the hair settling to the bottom. When 
the cuticle has been removed the hair is dried 
in any kind of dryer, the best results prob- 
ably being effected in a vacuum. 

After thoroughly dried, the hair 
should be cooled off and sacked, or pressed 
into bales. Care should be taken that heat- 
ing does not occur, as in such a case the 
value of the hair would be destroyed for 
use in ete. This, of 
course, means that there should always be 
proper storage for the hair. 


being 


mattresses, cushions, 


DEGREASING TANKAGE. 
A Southern slaughterer writes as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been making tankage without 
pressing, drying under the vacuum system. 
On analysis such tankage showed as high as 
20 per cent. grease. We: have installed a 
press, and as we have about 20 tons of tank- 
age on hand, we desire to degrease this. 
Kindly inform us of the best method. 

Probably the most effective method of de- 
greasing the tankage would be by the naph- 
tha process. Otherwise the quantity you have 
on hand would scarcely warrant the cost of 
manipulation. We would advise that you 
dispose of it as it is, and as soon as possible, 
to any fertilizer manufacturer equipped to 
handle such material. We feel sure this 
would be the most satisfactory course for 
you to pursue. Now that you have a press 
you will not necessarily accumulate any more 
tankage analyzing 20 per cent. of grease. 

—— fe — 
WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


want 


practical yet 








by means of two large 


There’s Big Money In It— 


The manufacture of fertilizer from tank water is recognized by 
aggressive packers as an extremely valuable side line. 
formerly thrown away, is now used as the raw material for turning 
a former waste into large dividends. 
reports an annual income from this source alone of more than $100,000, 
all of which was formerly wasted. 


SWENSON EVAPORATORS 


The fact that every one of the prominent packers in the United 
States uses Swenson Evaporators for this purpose, some of them having 
more than 30 in their different plants, and that practically every one 
of these was ordered after the concern had had experience with the first order, shows that this apparatus is better adapted 
to this work than any other type which has yet been developed. 


Gwenson Fiaporaror(o; 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 


This tank water, 
One of the Chicago packers 


In this plant, the value is recovered 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 49-26 
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INSPECTING THE INSPECTORS 

Some concern has been expressed in the 
meat trade over the recent announcement by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the appoint- 
ment of distinguished experts to make a sur- 
vey of the federal meat inspection system as 
it operates at various 


important packing 


points. Fear has been voiced that some new 
and unheard-of tortures were to be added to 
the rigors of the federal inquisition now in 
force. Hot weather is a bad time to worry, 
especially when there is small cause for it. 
If you are complying with the federal regu- 
lations you need have no fear. 

What Secretary Houston did was to ask 
several distinguished experts whom he knew 
personally to look over the meat inspection 
methods and tell him what they thought of 
them. There has been so much mud thrown 
at the federal meat inspection service recent- 


ly that some of it was bound to stick. Ir- 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


responsible agitators and fanatics can always 
get an audience, and if they talk long enough 
and loud enough are bound to find believers. 
Secretary Houston is new at his job, and 
presumably he proposes to find out the situ- 
ation for himself. He has every confidence 
in the judgment and intelligence of the ex- 
perts he has asked to survey the inspection 
system, and it is presumed that their inves- 
tigations will acquaint both the Secretary 
and the public with the actual facts. 

The charges against the meat inspection 
service have been investigated and refuted 
by impartial authority already, but it will 
do no harm to have another court pass on 
them. We may expect a lot of exaggerated 
newspaper comment in the meanwhile, but 
the trade—and the public as well—is learning 
to take that at its true value. 

a ce 


A MATTER OF FIGURING 

Wrapped meats have been sold by pack- 
ers gross weight for the apparently good 
reason that after a piece of meat is wrapped 
no one can tell how much it will shrink. 
The wrapping is done to keep the meats in 
good order until offered at retail, and the 
retail trade demands it. It can have un- 
wrapped meats any time it wants them; 
but it doesn’t want them, as a rule, be- 
cause custom and hygienic conditions de- 
mand the other kind. 

Yet packers have been branded as plain, 
unadulterated “crooks” because they sold 
the re- 
tailers to a large extent have “fallen for” this 
of the What other 


method would be businesslike or commer- 


meats at wrapped weights. Even 


cry sensationalists. 


cially practicable? To attempt to mark 
wrapped meats at net weight would be a 
matter of mere guesswork. Suppose some 
should be 


adopted, to satisfy the ery for net weights, 


system of guessing weights 
it would be necessary to increase the price 
of the 


level-headed business’ man know that. 


products correspondingly. Every 
The 
retailer himself admits it. 
It would seem to be only the difference 
If the 


butcher has any head for figures at all he 


*twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 
ean figure out his retail prices on the 
wrapped gross weight as well as the guessed- 
at net weight. “Many butchers do not take 
into account this shrinkage,” explains Secre- 
tary Thompson, of the Kansas State re- 
tailers’ association, in asking that wrapped 
meats be invoiced net 


weight. Many 


butchers do not take into account many 
things which are necessary to the success- 
ful conduct of a retail business. If they 
did they would make more money. 

How many really successful meat retailers 
are today demanding that wrapped meats be 
sold to them at net weights? It is purely 


a matter of figuring weights and prices. 
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Anyone who talks about “paying for wrap- 
pings at meat prices” is merely talking for 
effect, or else echoing the cry of the sen- 
The smart butcher knows that. 


He can figure either way, so long as he getz 


sationalist. 


honest statement of weight. 


THE OTHER WAY ROUND 

In view of the radical newspaper attitude 
on all food questions it is interesting to 
note the tone of many’ newspaper comments 
on the action of the Federal government in 
inspecting foreign meats brought into this 
country as a result of home scarcity and 
anticipated tariff reductions. No one ever 
before discovered in a newspaper a criticism 
of official meat inspection, Federal or local, 
for being too severe. 

On the other hand, the newspaper critics 
have scored the government and local au- 
for real or fancied 


thorities unmercifully 


shortcomings in meat inspection. Sometimes 
one would think we had no Federal meat in- 
“Rotten” “dis- 


eased” animals were forever escaping the 


spection system. meat or 
scrutiny of the inspectors, and the public 
health 
The newspaper critic had to sit up nights 


was constantly being jeopardized. 
warning the public against the danger of 
uninspected or improperly inspected meats. 

Now we detect a new note in the news- 
paper song—or, rather, an entirely new tune. 
Foreign meats are talked of for importa- 
tion. A few speculative shipments have been 
sent in. Naturally, the government—sensi- 
tive to newspaper criticism—has attempted 
to scrutinize the character and quality of 
these shipments. Few foreign countries have 
adequate meat inspection; many of them 
have none at all. And animal diseases rage 
abroad which are not known here. 

Do the newspapers commend the govern- 
ment meat inspection service for “safeguard- 
ing the public health” in inspecting these 
foreign meats? Not so far as anybody has 
noticed! Either they are so busy predicting 
a slump in meat prices as a result of for- 
eign imports that they forget all about 
“safeguarding the public health,” or else 
they criticize the government for being too 
The latter at- 


titude has been taken by many newspapers 


severe with this inspection. 


in commenting on inspection of Australian 
meats at San Francisco, and some have gone 
so far as to accuse government inspectors of 
“standing in” with American packers to dis- 
courage meat importations by making the 


inspection too severe! 


It is doubtful if ever there was as black 
a character painted as that given by the 
public press to the meat .industry of the 
United States. 
around villain and scape-goat it stands the 


For a good, serviceable, all- 


newspapers in good stead. What would they 
do- without it? 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Swift & Company will 
plant at Shreveport, La. 


erect a fertilizer 
The Cudahy Packing Company will erect a 
compound lard plant at Memphis, Tenn. 
Loomis & Son, of Hopkinton, Iowa, have 
bought a hide and 
at Mitchell, S. D. 


rendering establishment 


The slaughterhouse of E. A. Birdsey & Son 
at Meriden, destroyed by 
fire with a loss of about $5,500. 


Conn., has been 

An oil mill will be constructed by the Car- 
mine Oil & 
mine, Tex. 

Winterville Cotton Oil Company, Winter- 
ville, N. C., has been incorporated by A. G. 
Cox, B. T. Cox, A. W. Ange and others, with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 

A. J. Higginbotham and K. D. R. Harman 
have the Packing 
Company, Tazewell, Va., with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 


Manufacturing Company, Car- 


incorporated Tazewell 


Lombard & Company have purchased all 
the stock of the Georgia Packing & Stock- 
yards Company, Atlanta, Ga., and will erect 
a packing plant. 

F. W. Tunnell & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of glue and fertilizers, will 
erect a plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., at a cost 
of $75,000. 

Fire destroyed A. E. Winzenried’s slaugh- 
terhouse, Waukesha, Wis., including the cold 
storage department, bull pen and sheds, with 
a loss of $2,000. 


Dixie Oil & Refining Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, by A. B. Slimp, 


R. Ejliott Jones and H. C. Leeter. 

C. Swanston & Son, 
Sacramento, Cal., will erect a meat packing 
plant, to cost about $250,000, on the Haggin 


wholesaie butchers of 





New Improvements on Our Original 
Sanitary Rendering and Drying Machines. 
Over 200 Old Machines in Service. 

Ask for Catalog A. Prices right. 
THE LIESINGER COMPANY, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Grant, across the American river, and just 
south of the Southern Pacific line. 

The New Jersey Market & Provision Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000, by W. H. 


Hagemann, W. A. Faatz, C. T. Savitz and 


A. G. Hensler. 
The Chickasaw Cotton Oil Company, Hous- 
ton, Miss., has been incorporated with a 


capital stock of $75,000 by L. E. Brevard 
and A. M. Harley, of Houston, and Robert 
York, of Memphis, Tenn, 

Texas Provision Company, Houston, Tex., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000 by J. M. Hussey, T. F. 
A. F. Beck. They have plans for a packing 
psant with a daily capacity of 600 cattle and 
600 hogs. 

The report of 


Barding and 


the Central Leather Com- 
pany for the six months ended June 30, 1913, 
shows net earnings of $2,222,476, an increas» 
of $1,622. The balance after deducting pre- 
ferred dividends was $1,057,012, equal to 2.66 
per cent. on the common stock for the six 
months’ period. 


—— 


PENN. COLD STORAGE RULES. 


The new cold storage law enacted by the 


Pennsylvania legislature goes into effect Au- 
gust 14, and Food Commissioner Foust says 
it is highly important that cold storage ware- 
housemen acquaint themselves with the re- 
quirements of the new act. They must make 
application for licenses required for opera- 
tion and they must see that their warehouses 
are in such condition regarding sanitation 
and equipment as the law requires them to 
be before licenses are granted. 

“The examiner will ask questions regard- 
said the 
commissioner, “the surroundings and whether 


ing the soundness of the building,” 


adjoining buildings or spaces are used for 
undesirable purposes, if the approaches are 
sound and clean, if the walls are whitewashed 
or treated in a sanitary way, if the cold 
storage rooms are connected with sewers and 
if means have been taken to prevent sewer 
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gases getting into them, if the food recep- 

tacles and racks are clean, if the employees 

are provided ‘with clean towels and soap and 

if the egg and butter storage rooms are sep- 

arated so as to protect these foods from 

absorption of undesirable odors and flavors.” 
, i? 


——4o—_—_ 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

July 23.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 

loose: 


Chicago, 


Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 15% 
@16c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 15144,@15%e.; 12@14 
154% @15\4c¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 14% 
@l5de.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 14%@1l5e. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1654@16%4¢.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 165,@1614c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 16% 
@16\4c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 15% @16e.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 1644,@16'4¢. 

Skinned 14@16 lbs. ave., 
l6c.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 15%, @16c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 15% @16c.; 22@24 Ibs., ave., 1554@1534e. 
Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 17@17\4e.; 
16@18 lbs. ave., 174%,@17'4¢.: 18@20 Ibs. 
174%@17\ec.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 16%@ 


Ibs. ave., 


Hams—Green, 


ave., 
1634 ¢. 
New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 1134c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave, 
11%4¢. 
Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10%,@ 
lle.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 103%4@10%%c.; 8@10 Ibs. 


ave., 1014,@10%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 10K“%@ 
10%4¢. Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10%,@ 


lle.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 10%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 
10%, @10%c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 10%@10%je. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@S Ibs. ave., 19@ 
1914c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 1714,@17%¢.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 1614%4@16%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15@ 
15\%4c.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 14@14%4c. Sweet 
pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 19@19%c.; 8@10 Ibs. 
ave., 1714%,@17%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 16@ 
16%4c.; 12@14 lbs. ave... 15@15\%c.; 14@16 
Ibs. ave., 14@14'%c. 


PACKING HOUSE to LEASE or SELL 


A new fireproof packing plant fully equipped 
with ice plaut in connection, located in a 
good Iowa town of 20,000, where hogs are 
plenty and of the best quality; will lease or 
sell. 

Write the CORN BELT PACKING COM- 
PANY, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

















ae who buy our SPECIAL HAM PAPER for smoked meat wrapping and Lard 
Liners, get the GREATEST VALUE the market offers. 


WRITE US FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED SAMPLES 


Hartford City Paper Company 


Hartford City, Indiana 








— 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


The Zaremba Patent Evaporator 


For TANKWATER and GLUE 
Built in all sizes from 100 to 10,000 gallons per hour 


We offer, not the excellence of yesterday, but the excellence of today 





THE WISE PACKER investigates and buys from 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


(New York Office, 708 Singer Annex) 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


GETS TRADE WITH MOTOR WAGONS. 


“A certain retailer, a bright, keen young 
man, recently proved to me in actual figures 
that he was serving a goodly percentage of his 
long distance customers at a positive loss,” 
says C. H. McCausland, of the KisselKar 
Company. 

“This, he explained, was owing to the ex- 
pense of making two to three daily trips to 
the homes of these customers. There was 
no question about it—he had apportioned the 
cost carefully, and found that the receipts 
from these patrons was not enough to jus- 
tify the amount expended in taking their 
orders and delivering the goods. For this 
reason he had abandoned the system of per- 
sonal calls for orders. 

“The dealer admitted that he was losing 
trade in volume through the stand he had 
taken, but claimed his net profits were 
greater. I was able, however, to show him 
how he could not only restore his original 
volume of business, but increase its quality, 
as well as quantity, by using KisselKar mo- 
tor wagons, and he is actually doing it. 

“The plan was this: After delivering all 
orders formerly requiring two-horse drawn 
rigs, and doing it in less time, one of his 
motor wagons is used to deliver special or- 
ders obtained from transient patrons. These 
transient patrons are secured by using a se- 
lected number of names in localities outside 
his regular delivery radius and telling them 
by ’phone of specially good things in stock 
that day. 

“On this plan he has booked orders from 
as high as 70 per cent. of those solicited in 
distant sections. It would have been im- 
possible to do this with horses, but with the 


superior speed of the power wagon it is 


easily accomplished. 
the results.” 


He is delighted with 


fo 


TRIUMPH AMMONIA FITTINGS. 


The ammonia fittings in a plant where 
refrigeration is used are among the most im- 
portant equipment of the plant. Their effi- 
ciency or non-efficiency means much to the 
operator, not only for safety and convenience, 
but also for profitable operation. The Tri- 
umph Ice Machine Company of Cincinnati 
has recently put on the market a line of 
ammonia fittings which it claims to come 
nearer the highest standard of service than 
anything yet offered. To illustrate this line 
the company has issued a catalogue, known 
as Catalogue E, which completely and at- 
tractively sets forth the facts concerning 
this line. 

The line includes globe valves, angle valves, 
end valves, expansion valves, check valves, 
safety valves and special 
valves in numerous varieties and types; also 
ammonia strainers, brine strainers, ammonia 
flanges and unions, lead and rubber gaskets, 
elbows, flange tees, end tees, gauge and by- 
pass condenser header tees, bends, 
stuffing boxes, cocks, pipe fittings and pipe 
of all kinds, ete. 

The catalogue is complete in technical and 
price detail and is handsomely illustrated. 
It may be obtained from the company or 
upon application to The National Provisioner, 
New York. 


valves, cross 


tees, 


HALL JOINS STERNE & SON CO. 


John W. Hall, one of the best-known lard 
and fat experts in the country, has joined 
the executive force of the Sterne & Son Com- 
pany of Chicago, packinghouse brokers and 
specialists in all lines of packinghouse prod- 
ucts, cottonseed oil, etc. Mr. Hall will make 
a feature of giving practical packinghouse 
advice to those of the firm’s clients who 
desire it. This will be a valuable feature 
of the Sterne company’s service which the 
trade should appreciate. In a telegram to 
The National Provisioner the company says: 

Chicago, Ill., July 24, 1913. 

It is a pleasure to inform our many friends 
and patrons that we have added to our 
executive force the services of Mr. John W. 
Hall, who has for over twenty years been 
closely allied with the practical and manu- 
facturing end of the business in fats, thus 
adding considerable valuable information sub- 
ject to the call of our customers. Our 
original policy as “Just Brokers” will be 
fully maintained in the future, owing to the 
appreciation of this plan, so substantially 
endorsed by those whom we are permitted 


to serve. Respectfully, 
Sterne & Son Company. 
“BOSS” MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS. 


Several cities in the South have built their 
own abattoirs and equipped them with “Boss” 
machines and appliances manufactured by 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Operation was _ recently 
started in the new abattoir of the city of 
Raleigh, N. C., and how well the officers are 
pleased is shown by following testimonial. 

Raleigh, N. C., July 5, 1913. 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—The “Boss” machinery in the 
killing room in the abattoir has been tested 
by the killing of cattle and works satisfac- 
torily. The “Boss” rendering and drying tank 
is running in good condition. We commend 
especially the neat and workmanlike man- 
ner in which your Mr. Meier installed the 
machinery. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Seawell, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
M. R. Nowell, 


Manager of Abattoir. 


Je 


A NEW “BEAUTY” MARKET. 

The Voss Grocery Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, having branch stores all over the city, 
has lately opened a new grocery and meat 
market at People’s Corner, Walnut Hills. In 
this aristocratic neighborhood, in order to 
make a “hit,” up-to-date and “classy” equip- 
ments are required. The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Company, having the reputation of 
manufacturing high-grade refrigerators and 
fixtures, secured the contract, and as usual 
furnished an outfit that is another feather 
in its cap. 

i? 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE’S NEW BRANCH. 


In accordance with» its long established 
of business expansion, the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company has recently opened 
a branch office at Charlotte, N. C. The new 
which is located in the Commercial 
Bank Building, is in charge of Mr. E. U. 
Heslop, who is assisted in covering the west- 
ern section of North Carolina by Mr. P. J. 
MeCusker and Mr. Paul W. Whitlock. 





policy 


office, 


PACKER AND THE COMMISSION MAN. 

(Concluded from page 17.) 
most effectively carried to the man on the 
land by commission men with their multi- 
plied connections—personal work, house or- 
gans, special trade letters and bulletins, arti- 
cles contributed to livestock papers and the 
farm press, and the distribution of State and 
Federal bulletins showing profits from live- 
stock feeding can all be used by commission 
men to good advantage to reach producers. 
The need today of such work is greater than 
ever before, and we earnestly request every 
livestock commission man to begin a system- 
atic campaign along one or more of these 
lines as soon as possible. 

In spite of Federal, State and local work 
against contagious diseases in cattle, sheep 
and swine, many still come to market, which 
on careful inspection are declared by United 
States government inspectors unfit for 
human food. So far the packers and the 
commission men have failed to agree in plac- 
ing the responsibility for disease and conse- 
quent financial loss where it properly be- 
longs; namely, upon the man who produces 
diseased animals. 

Under the present system healthy cattle 
have no market advantage over diseased 
cattle. On the contrary, the man who raises 
and ships healthy cattle must help carry the 
burden of loss from disease. 

In no other business does such a condition 
exist today. I have had unusual opportuni- 
ties to study this problem from the stand- 
point of stockman, packer and _ livestock 
sanitarian, as secretary of the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association. I realize 
this National Exchange is sincere in its de- 
sire to improve livestock conditions, and that 
some reasonable plan will be worked out for 
satisfactorily handling this serious problem, 
which directly touches every producer of 
livestock. With no brief from the packers on 
this subject, I earnestly recommend it to 
this National Exchange for careful consid- 
eration. 

No one outside of the packing business 
can appreciate the extra work, expense and 
less devolving upon the packers due to the 
present feast and famine system of market 
receipts. Large Monday and Wednesday 
runs must be carried along until the buyers’ 
plants can handle them in proper manner. 
This involves expensive feeding and costly 
shrinkage, which help no one. The same sys- 
tem makes it extremely difficult to regulate 
plant labor, another highly expensive item of 
plant operation. Here is a place where this 
Exchange can do great good to everyone in 
the livestock business, by working vigorously 
to encourage more even distribution of live- 
stock shipments. 

In conclusion, speaking for the firm with 
which I am associated, I wish to felicitate 
this Exchange upon the good work being 
done by its members on behalf of the live- 
stock industry at large, and to express the 
hope and confidence that the friendly com- 
mercial and personal relations existing be- 
tween us and yourselves may long continue. 


i 


There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man n 
never be idle if he makes use of the “Wanted” 
department of The National Provisioner. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

Ga.—The Universal Ice Com- 
pany, organized with T. B. Floyd, president; 
A. J. McArthur, vice-president; F. W. Ed- 
wardy, secretary; F. H. Ferguson, treasurer; 
was recently incorporated 
stock of $100,000. 


Savannah, 


with a capital 
— oe 
ICE NOTES. 
Callaway, Fla.—St. Andrews Bay Company 
plans to install ice and cold storage plant. 
Carlisle, Ky.—An ice plant will be con- 
structed by the Bluegrass Produce Company. 
Roxobel, N. C. 


are 


The Peele Peanut Company 
contemplating installing a 
plant. 

Apalachicola, Fla. 


ten-ton ice 


The Apalachee Packing 
Company have awarded contract to install a 
five-ton ice plant. 

New Wis.—C. E. Blodgett, of 
Marshfield, Wis., will erect a cold storage 
plant which will cost $10,000. 

Georgetown, S. C.—L. S. Ehrich and associ- 
ates are very much interested in the pro- 
posed establishment of an ice factory. 

Warsaw, Ind.—Marion Ice and Cold Stor- 
age Company’s house on Center lake, near 
this city, was destroyed by fire, with a loss 
of over $10,000. 

Takoma Park, Md.—F. L. Newton. H. F. 
Taff and R. D. Rush have been appointed by 
the city to investigate the cost of construct- 
ing an ice plant. 

Lake Charles, La.—Kelly, Weber & Com- 
pany have increased their capital stock from 
$50,000 to $150,000; to enlarge and improve 


plant. They will build cold storage plant and 
warehouse. 


Richmond, 


——%e— — 


Are you a salesman, manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman or stock keeper out of a job? 


Watch page 48 for good openings. Almost 
every week some packer advertises on that 
page for a man. Such chances do not remain 
epen long: look them up, it will be worth 


your while. Or, if you want a position, why 
not advertise yourself? 


AMMONIA COMPRESSOR SAFETY DE- 
VICES.* 
By Peter Neff, Canton, Ohio. 

Safety devices for compressors may be di- 
vided into two classes: 

First—Those which provide protection 
against accidents resulting from breakage of 
parts which go to make up the entire com- 
pressor. 

Second—Those which provide against dam- 
age resulting other 
causes. 


from inherent 


than 

The first class provides against such acci- 
dents as the breaking of valves, rupturing 
of cylinder walls and heads, breakage of pis- 
ton rods and rings and the like. 

The breaking of the valves in the early 
days of refrigerating practice was probably 
the greatest source of damage to compressors 
with which the manufacturer had to con- 
tend. This defect has to a large extent been 
eliminated: 

A—By the ability of the manufacturer to 
secure for the construction of his valves a 
grade of material which does not so readily 
tend to crystallize. 


B—By constructing the valves so that 
they are more or less cushioned in their 


operation, thereby avoiding the shock, which 
is the greatest factor in producing crystal- 
lization. 

C—By locating the valves in such a way 
that the broken parts remain in the pocket 
in which the valve operates, and cannot en- 
ter the cylinder. This method of avoiding 
the trouble was condemned for many years. 
because of the idea that the effect of clear- 
ance in the compressor is detrimental to its 
efficiency, which, however, does not occasion 
a loss in true efficiency. If the manufacturer 
constructs his compressor of the proper size 


*Abstruct of a paper read before the American §So- 
clety of Refrigerating Engineers. 


to allow for the volumetric loss occasioned 
by these pockets he is still in position to 
argue on the question of the true efficiency, 
which is the ratio of the horse-power re- 
quired to operate the compressor to the ton 
of refrigeration. Had this been more dis- 
tinctly understood and properly elucidated, 
especially in the early days of the art, we be- 
lieve it would have done much to facilitate 
the overcoming of this trouble, for had the. 
manufacturer realized that he could have ar- 
ranged his valves in pockets with perfect 
safety, and by increasing the size of his com- 
pressor could have accomplished the same 
work as before, with the same expenditure 
of energy, he would have been able to go 
before the public with only a little more 
weight and size to handicap him. 

D—By designing the valve so as to elimi- 
nate its tendency to crystallize and wear. 

E—By the use of a false head in the com- 
pressor, covering the entire bore, which is 
held in place by springs of greater tension 
than the pressure ordinarily exerted on the 
head. This method is not applicable except 
in vertical. single-acting compressors. 

The devices and conditions referred to have 
been brought into use in different combina- 
tions by various manufacturers, with the 
general result that, as now constructed, com- 
pressors are more free from inherent defects 
than ever before. There is, however, room 
for improvement, and it would seem that 
this improvement is to be looked for along 
the lines of better materials from which to 
construct the valves; better design by which 
to avoid unnecessary wear and tendency to 
crystallization, and more careful locating of 
these valves. 

As to the structural strength of compres- 
sors and compressor heads, this has not been 
a source of much concern, as the manufac- 
turer soon learned that certain grades of 
material were necessary for the construction 
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IN AMMONIA 


your plant so surely as 
ladened with organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


and purified. 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
Ammonia 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own production, thoroughly refined 


Send for Free Book 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph 8S. Wernig Transfer Co. 
BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 


BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co., Ruckel & 
Son. 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co. 


CINCINNATI: 
CLEVELAND: 
Henry Bollinger. 
DETROIT: Riverside 
Newman Bros., Ine. 
DENVER: Denver Transit & Warehouse Co. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 

HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: ‘Railroad Transfer Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. MceQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 
LOUISVILLE: 
MILWAUKEE: 


The Burger Bros. Co. 


Storage 


Central Warehouse. 


General Cartage & Storage Co., 


& Cartage Co., 


Louisville Publie Warehouse Co 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


MEMV-HIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. . 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Coustruction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: ©O. K.. Transfer & Storage 
Co. 

PITTSBURGH:> Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LCUIS: Vilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co, 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Tron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 

SPOKANE: United Iren Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Track & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING C0., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





of these parts. In many instances, however, 
compressors are weakened through faulty de- 
sign where shrinkage strains are not taken 
into account. Such strains are not always 
apparent, but may appear as time goes on. 

Piston rods and heads have given little 
trouble, as it has been easy to figure the 
strains to which they are subjected and to 
allow liberally for them. As to piston rings, 
very many types have been tried, some of 
which have produced accidents; but of late 
years the ordinary snap ring seems to have 
best met the conditions of service, and very 
little trouble should be experienced from such 
rings if properly made and adjusted. 

The first class of safety devices embraces 
nothing but what the manufacturer should 
be able to control by careful calculations 
and the results of experience. This also ap- 
plies generally to what is to be said with re- 
gard to the second class. In other words, in 
the construction of some safety devices the 
manufacturer must have in mind liahility to 
accident from causes arising under both 
classes. 

The second class deals with such accidents 
as are caused by explosions, unusual pres- 
sures, the presence of liquid in the compres- 
sor, and the like: 

A—As to explosions the manufacturer can- 
not protect his product against this con- 
tingency by any mechanical device. They 
usually result from a mixture of compressed 
air and oil vapors. Other causes have been 
suggested, but a discussion of this phenome- 
non is scarcely permissible in this paper. 
The best guard against such accidents is 
judgment and care on the part of the oper- 
ator, but even this does not eliminate a cer- 
tain percentage of chance, due to the work- 
ing of unknown laws. 

B—For unusual pressures there is first the 
general construction, which should have a 
sufficient factor of safety to provide for ordi- 
nary increases of pressure which are likely 
to occur. When a machine is started with 
the discharge valve shut, for example, the 
power applied is usually sufficient to cause 
a pressure far beyond that which prudence 
would dictate should be considered in com- 
pressor construction. Failure may not take 
place in the compressor, but in some weaker 
part of the machine. To avoid this, one 
method is to make a connection between the 
discharge side pipe of the compressor at a 
point before it reaches the stop valve, and 
the suction side of the machine beyond the 
suction stop valve. In this connection is in- 
serted a relief valve similar to a safety valve. 
The diffeulty with this device is the same 
as with any steam safety valve. If not used 
it tends to become useless, and when used toe 
frequently is apt to leak. The first destroys 
its purpose, and the latter causes constant 
loss in capacity and efficiency. This method, 
notwithstanding its faults, seems to be the 
best available at the present time, and should 
be improved along the lines of better seat- 
ing and a better arrangement for operating by 
hand, so that it can be tested daily. Another 
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¥% to 17 tons 
Refrigerating Capacity 


WARM WEATHER 
MORE ICE 


Economize by installing 
a YORK Refrigerating 
Plant. More sanitary — 
eliminates re-icing — pro- 
duces uniform dry tem- 
peratures. 


We make a specialty of 
equipping Markets with 
Refrigerating Machines 
and Apparatus. Our En- 
closed Machine, when used 
in connection with a prop- 
erly proportioned congeal- 
ing tank evaporating sys- 
tem, will maintain the re- 
quired temperatures in the 
cooler when operating not 
over ten to twelve hours 
per day. 

These Machines need 
but little attention and do 
not require a skilled 
Operator. 


Write for catalog. 
YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 














This is a Contract 


| We invite users of 


Refrigerator Doors — 
and Windows 


who are contemplating erec- 
tion or remodelling plants to 
write us for 


Sample Door and Frame 


COMPLETE 








We will forward it to size 
required. If it is not satisfac- | 
| tory from every standpoint to | 
' YOU in style, workmanship, 
efficiency and plan, it is YOUR 
PROPERTY WITHOUT 
CHARGE or any obligation 
to us whatever. 


~ Jones Cold Store Door Co. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., USA 
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TALLOW, 


4250 ASHLAND AVE. 





Direct from Producer to Consumer 


TANK A G E 
ONES 
CRACKLINGS 


As we use the above articles in the manufacture of our finished goods, we 
are constantly in the market for them at top prices. 
buyer’s salary or expense we pay the highest prices for 


GREASE, 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


DARLING & COMPANY 


HIDES, SKINS, 


FOUNDED issi 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
BUYERS OF EVERYTHING IN THE OFFAL LINE 


HAIR, 


Having no traveling 


HOOFS, ETC. 








method has been to make a relief valve of 
the discharge stop valve. This will take care 
of excessive pressure in the compressor itself, 
but is of little value when the excessive pres- 
sure extends to the condenser, which may oc- 
cur under certain conditions, and the method 
is therefore at best of only limited value. 

For protecting against the presence of 
liquid in the compressor—and here we have a 
very real and ever-present danger, no matter 
how carefully the system may be designed— 
the false head applicable to vertical, single- 
acting compressors would seem to be all that 
is necessary, but such a device gives rise to 
disadvantageous conditions which have to be 
balanced against the advantages of safety. 
First, when the false head opens it may or 
may not close tight again. Second, the con- 
struction detracts to a large extent from the 
usefulness of the cooling water, owing to the 
gaseous space between the false head and the 
head proper. In small compressors where the 
discharge valve is of the same diameter as the 
compressor satisfactory and safe results are 
accomplished. 

To avoid this difficulty in vertical and hori- 
zontal double-acting types of compressors the 
location of the discharge valve must be such 
as to cause the liquid present to be prac- 
tically all discharged before the piston 
reaches. the end of the stroke. 

There is abundant opportunity for improve- 
ment in safety devices for compressors, and 
engineers should not be content to let well 
enough alone. We should not be beguiled 
into believing there is no danger in the opera- 
tion of compressors. Accidents resulting in 
loss of life do occur, and life, no matter how 
infreqeutnly such accidents occur, is a fear- 
ful price to pay for the neglect of possible 
safety devices. 


MANCHURIAN SOYA BEAN TRADE. 
The beans commences 


usually in October and ceases early in the 
May following. The present season closed 


export season of 


rather early and only about 30 car loads are 
now arriving daily at the railway wharf at 
Dairen (Dalny), the principal port of export. 
says Consul Alfred W. Pontius in a recent 
report. The total amount of beans stored at 
the wharf on May 2 was 33,506 tons, being 
35,749 tons less than the corresponding time 
of the year before. The Dairen export fig- 
ures for the last two seasons in tons are as 
follows: 
Season 1911-12: 


Bean Bean 

Beans. Cake. Oil. 

MO isccvexax 74,420 239,053 4,985 

China 38,200 23,765 8,302 

ONG sk einem, SE ts anee 10,285 

eee 133,246 262,818 23,572 
Season 1912-13: 

Japan ... 56,727 274,754 2,811 

NR sr cteloers 50,153 20,740 17.563 

| eee wee - ctasne 5,471 

2. 113,970 295,494 25,845 


The large decrease in beans exported to 
Japan was probably due to the more favor- 
able competition of the product shipped 
through the far northern port of Vladivo- 
stok. The cheapness of the bean at the lat- 
ter port seems emphasized in the fact that 
14,000 tons were imported here from that 
place. The figures also show that the amount 
of bean oil exported was some 2.200 tons in 
excess of the previous season, while that of 
bean cake increased some 33,000 tons. This 
increase evidences that the chief local indus- 
try—manufacture of bean oil—is still show- 
ing increased activity. 


The local bean mills, which formed a union 
to adjust their output to the demand in or- 
der to prevent prices from falling abnormally 
low, face a new danger in the chemical ex- 
traction process, whose merits will be tested 
thoroughly by the South Manchuria Railway, 
which will erect an experimental bean mill. 
This modern scientific process 
bean mill established, during 
near Osaka, Japan, by Lever 
soap manufacturers. 


is used in the 
the past year, 
Bros., English 


The bean consumption of this factory is 
estimated to be 100 tons per day, while the 
new Dairen mill is designed upon a scale 
half as large. As previously noted the two 
chief advantages of this new process is that 
12 to 14 per cent. of oil may be extracted 
against only 8 to 9 per cent. now obtainable. 
The residue suits better for fertilizing pur- 
poses and for feeding stock, as it is in meal 
form, thus avoiding the expense of grinding 
the cake. 

°, 


—_— — 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 24.—The provision market 

generally, remains high; the arrivals of hogs 
have been rather light and this helps to keep 
lard high at practically unchanged prices. 
Regarding oleo oil, there was quite some 
business done with domestic churners, and 
this caused the prices to be advanced, but 
Europe did not do much previous to this and 
pays no attention to the advance. There is 


a little more life to the neutral lard market, 
and stocks of same are gradually decreasing. 
Cottonseed oil of the old crop is advancing 
and making new records, and is being brought 
back to this country from Europe, but there 
is very little demand for new crop oil at the 
prices ruling for same at present. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


New High Levels—Values Maintained—Hog 
Movement Moderate — Quality Good — 
Weights Show Heavy Quality—Distribu- 
tion Fair. 


The tendency of hog and product 
has again been upward. The prices reached 
have made new high levels, and even at the 
advance there has been but little evidence 
of realizing or selling movement sufficient to 
turn the tendency of the market. Although 
the receipts of hogs are of quite fair volume, 
and the weights show persistently good feed- 


values 


ing, still the demand for hogs for fresh meats 
and also for packing is taking care of the 
movement in a very consistent manner, so 
that there is no pressure of either hogs or 
product on the market. 

With the summer season half over there is 
nothing particular in the developments so 
far to indicate any marked increase in the 
volume of the hog movement for the balance 
of the summer. The general indications 
point to a maintained movement of hogs, but 
possibly no material gain. The situation in 
this respect is somewhat disappointing, and 
evidently means that the number of young 
pigs last winter was not as heavy as thought 
at the time. This condition, if it continues, 
is likely to mean that the movement of hogs 
for the balance of the season may not be 
oppressive enough to have any marked effect 
on values, although it is quite possible that, 
as the season advances and the market feels 
the effect of the weight of the spring crop 
of hogs, conditions will change.* 

The average price of all livestock is high, 
and has been quite steadily advancing. Hogs 
averaged $9.10 the past week, or $1.50 per 
100 Ibs. over last year, and $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 
over two years ago. 

Cattle and sheep are also higher than last 
year, although the advance compared with a 
year ago is not material. The average price 
for the week compared with the previous 
week, and the corresponding week in the three 
preceding years, follow: 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
POG WE savceens $9.10 $8.35 $4.50 $7.80 
Previons week .. 9.00 8.40 4.55 7.90 
Cor. week 1912.... 7.60 7.90 4.30 6.90 
Cor. week 1911.... 6.65 6.30 4.00 6.35 
Cor. week 1910.... 8.55 7.00 4.00 7.10 


The receipts of hogs at the six leading 
points the past week were 42,000 more than 
last year for the corresponding week, while 
there was a corresponding increase in the 
movement of cattle and sheep to market. It 
was claimed that the movement has been 
partly influenced by the weather conditions, 
which have made it difficult to care for stock, 
owing to the shortage in water, and the 
necessity for some feeding, owing to the short 
pasturage. 

The distribution of hog products continues 
quite good. Exports of lard are liberal, con- 
sidering the average of prices, and the high 
values compared with last year. Since No- 
vember 1, the decrease in lard exports has 
been only about 12,000,000 Ibs., and the de- 
crease in meats only about 28,000,000 Ibs. 
Values have persistently remained over last 
year, and at present lard is 114¢c. over last 
year, and ribs equally high. The prevailing 
prices represent new high levels, and the 
comparison of prices this month, and for the 
season thus far, for the principal deliveries, 
compares as follows: 


Season. July 1 to 23. 

High. Low. High. Low. 
Pork, July ....$22.221%, $18.92%4 $22.22%, $20.77% 
Pork, Sept. . 21.60 18.92% 21.60 20.57% 
Lard, July .... 11.87% 10.15 11.87% 11.82% 
Lard, Sept. ... 11.95 10.70 11.95 11.42% 
Ribs, July .... 11.95 9.82% 11.95 11.65 
Ribs, Sept. . 12.00 10.32% 12.00 11.42% 


A good deal of attention has recently been 
paid to the weather news, and to the pros- 
pects of the feed-stuffs crops. The prolonged 
drought in some sections of the country, and 
the shortage in the water supply, is proving 
considerable of a factor. Recently there have 
been quite serious complaints regarding the 
condition of the corn crop in parts of the 
Southwest, particularly in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. This, with the known shortage in the 
oat crop, and also the known shortage in the 
hay crop, which is expected to be about 10 
per cent. less compared with last year, will 
make a considerable difference in the feeding 
values for the coming season. At present, 
however, the profit in feeding is still high. 
Even with the high values of corn compared 
with the low of the season, the apparent 


profit in feeding corn is about 30c. per bu. 
compared with selling it in the open market. 
This great difference is due, evidently, to the 
fact that the supply of livestock for feeding 
is not commensurate with the supply of corn, 
and such being the case, the conditions are 
likely to continue favorable for feeding until 
the situation rights itself. 

The opinions as to the supply of hogs this 
fall are much mixed. Claims were made that 
the spring pig crop was quite large, and that, 
as the fall advances, this will become more 
and more a factor in the situation. Another 
influence, the importance of which is not to 
be ignored, is the question of general health- 
fulness and the losses from disease. The 
losses last year were the heaviest ever re- 
ported, notwithstanding the supposed im- 
provement in methods of treatment and care. 
With the experience of last year, and the 
high prices for hogs this season, greater pains 
will undoubtedly be taken, and as a result, 
if losses are no more than the normal, the 
available supply of hogs in the country will 
be materially increased for market compared 
with last year. 

Hog packing for the week ending July 19, 
was 488,000, against 510,000 the previous 
week and 455,000 last year; since March 1 
the total is placed at 10,136,000, against 10,- 
060,000 last year. 

LARD.—The market shows continued 
strength and has advanced to further high 
levels. Trade has been fair. Offerings con- 
tinue light and the position west has favored 
holders. Compound lard has also been very 
firm and is reported offered only moderately 
even for immediate shipment. City steam, 
$11.62%4@11.75; Middle West, $11.8714@12; 
Western, $12.20; refined, Continent, $12.40; 
South American, $12.95; Brazil, kegs, $13.95; 
compound lard, 10@10%ce. 

PORK.—Prices have been advanced with 
the West and the position of the market is 
firm, with limited offerings. Mess is quoted 
at $23.25@23.75; clear, $20.75@22.50; family, 
$25 @26. 

BEEF.—The market shows 
interest, with light trade. 
very small. Quoted: Family, $20@22; mess, 
$18@18.50; packet, $19@20; extra Indian 
mess, $28@30. 


very limited 
Supplies are still 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 
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BUTTERINE MACHINERY 


Only Grasso’s 
Butterine Machinery 


produces a high-grade butterine and remunerative results. 


We are specialists since 1870. Nearly all butterine factories throughout the world are 
In the U. S. they are in use at all the factories. 


Prices and full information free on application 


GRASSO’S MACHINE WORKS) 


BOIS-LE-DUC. (Holland) 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, July 23, 1913: 

BACON.—Antilla, W. L, 2,000 lbs.; Ant- 
werp, Belgium, 20,060 lbs.; Christiania, Nor- 
way, 11,063 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 2,503 Ibs.; 
Genoa, Italy, 175,269 lbs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 
170,822 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 115,788 Ibs.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 39,337 lbs.; Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 712 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 12,720 lbs.; 
Hull, England, 214,717 lbs.; Limon, C. R., 397 
lbs.; Liverpool, England, 64,130 Ibs.; London, 
England, 3,000 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 22,346 lbs.; 
Naples, Italy, 8,398 lbs.; Newcastle, England, 
31,200 lbs.; Rotterdam Holland, 15,479 Ilbs.; 
St. Johns, N. F., 1,540 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 
12,750 Ibs.; Santos, Brazil, 20,000 lbs.; South- 
ampton, England, 17,505 lbs.; Tampico, Mex- 
ico, 1,879 lbs.; Trieste, Austria, 6,000 Ibs.: 
Tumaco, Colombia, 2,085 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 266,150 Ibs.; 
Bremen, Germany, 14,000 lIbs.; Cartagena, 
Colombia, 730 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 8,724 lbs.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 393,462 lbs.; Gonaives, 
Haiti, 1,715 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 712 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 7,786 lbs.; Hull, England, 
321,755 lIbs.; Kingston, W. L, 2,045 Ibs.; La 
Guaira, Venezuela, 7,567 lbs.; Limon, C. R., 


397 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 944,591 Ibs.; 
London, England, 103,803 lbs.; Martinique, 


W. L, 3,473 Ibs.; St. Johns, N, F.,:11,600 lbs.; 
San Domingo, S. D., 6,995 lbs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 1,328 lbs.; Southampton, England, 24,- 
259 ibs.;. Tumaco, Colombia, 1,225 lbs.; Turks 
Island, Bahamas, 575 lbs. 

LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 35,950 Ibs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 229,312 Ibs.; Auckland, 
N. Z., 5,552 lbs.; Bordeaux, France, 82,125 
lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 115,750 lbs.; Bristol, 
England, 11,200 lbs.; Callao, Peru, 7,800 Ibs.; 
Cartagena, Colombia, 35,000 lbs.; Catania, 
Sicily, 2,500 lbs.; Christiania, Norway, 27,- 
119 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 19,898 lbs.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 193,930 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 


22,200 Ibs.; Gibraltar,, Spain, 40,600 Ibs.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, :284,196 lbs.; Gonaives, 


Haiti, 53,913 Ibs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 6,085 
lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 1,669,943 Ibs.; Hav- 








EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 
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ana, Cuba, 195,674 lbs.; Havre, France, 40,171 
Ibs.; Hull, England, 173,781 lbs.; Kingston, 
W. L., 3,072 lbs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 18,- 
830 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 142,265 Ibs.; Liver- 


pool, England, 616,274 lbs.; Lome, ——-—, 13,- 
348 lIbs.; London, England, 345,170 Ibs.; 


Malmo, Sweden, 11,024 lbs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 118,353 lbs.; Marseilles, France, 51,882 
lbs.; Martinique, W. I., 800 lbs.; Messina, 
Sicily, 22,050 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 31,926 lbs.; 
Newcastle, England, 70,000 Ibs.; Odessa, Rus- 
sia, 6,340 Ibs.; Palermo, Sicily, 11,963 lbs.; 
Para, Brazil, 20,122 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
469,962 lbs.; Santa Marta, Colombia, 15,146 
ibs.; San Domingo, S. D., 44,847 lIbs.; San- 
tiago, Chile, 5,200 lbs.; St. John, N. F., 
1,310 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 900 lbs.; Santos, 


Brazil, 4,000 lbs.; Soerebaya, ———, 3,334 
lbs.; Southampton, England, 70,700 Ilbs.; 
Stettin, Germany, 375,062 Ilbs.; Tetuan, 


Morocco, 1,100 lbs.; Trieste, Austria, 21,302 
lbs.; Turks Island, Bahamas, 3,199 Ibs.; Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 17,100 lbs. 
LARD OIL.—London,, Englard, 3 bbls. 
PORK.—Antwerp, Belgium, 20 tes.; Emden, 
Germany, 25 bbls.; Gonaives, Haiti, 581% bbls.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 75 bbls.; Hull, England, 


10 bbls.; Kingston, W. L, 10314 bbls.; Lagos, 
Nigeria, 16 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 110 
bbls.. 5 tes.; London, England, 82 ‘bbls.; 


Malmo, Sweden, 20 bbls.; Martinique, W. L., 
71 bblis.; St. Johns, N. F., 675 bbls.; San 
Domingo, 8. D., 17 bbls.; Turks Island, Ba- 
hamas, 8 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 50 pa.; 
Gibraltar, Spain, 250 bx.; Glasgow, Scotland, 
20 pa.; Havre, France, 955 bx.; London, Eng- 
land, 63 pgs.; Marseilles, France, 55 cs., 250 
pa.; Messina, Sicily, 80 pa.; San Domingo, 
3. D., 130 pa. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, July 23, 1913: 

BEEF.—Callao, Peru, 8 bbls.; Christiania, 
Norway, 50 bbls.; Colon, Panama, 29 bbls., 
7 tes.; Glasgow, Scotland, 75 tes.; Gonaives, 
Haiti, 154% bbls.; Hamburg, Germany, 442 
bbls.; Kingston, W. L, 5714 bbls., 9 tes.; 


Exports of commddities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 
day, July 17, 1913; as.shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Oil Cottonseed 


Cake. oil. 
Steamer and Destination Bags Bbls. 
Adriatic, Liverpool . ‘ 
Caronia, Liverpool 3140 
Minneapolis, London 
Philadelphia, Southampton = 
Idaho, Hull : . 658 
Memphian, Manchester . , 
Caledonian, Glasgow 199 
Pretoria, Hamburg... 
Salamanca, Hamburg . 
President Grant, Hamburg. 
Uranium, Rotterdam . 1955 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam. T7000 163 
Hornburg, Rotterdam 10740 
Czar, Libau idk 
Manhattan, Antwerp . 5149-200 
Zeeland, Antwerp 5600 
Kaiser Wil. der Gr., Bremen. 
George Washington, Bremen 
Hellig Olav, Baltic 1098 200 
La Lorraine, Havre 
Ribston, Havre 6238 
Ribston, Dunkirk 2749 
Mexico, Dunkirk 
Alice, Mediterranean 819 
Argentina, Mediterranean 125 
J” ANS ey a ae 44327 1506 


Bacen 
and 


Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Vork. Lard 

Pkes. Boxes, Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 

2011 18 76 120 8583 4312 

: 50 10 220 nen 

iiss a 1313 

O76. 246: 180 1075 

Pa ao 775 5795 

Py coon os —— 880 2950 

776 100 50 265 685 

; 100 2549 2604 

100 100 500 

50... F675 6185 

; Le - a eo 530 

oe atc ss ccc Soa 8150 
75 

315 60 25 471 5035 

‘ ions 200 

30 100 - 650 

90 . 75 25 = 800 1875 

125 100 

50 

5326 123 625 34011798 41914 





BUYERS OF 
ALL GRADES 


ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TALLOW * GREASE 


PLACE YOUR OFFERINGS BEFORE US 
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Liverpool, England, 50 tces.; Martinique, 
W. L, 16 bbls.; Newcastle, England, 25 tes., 
25 bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 50 bbls.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 225 bbls.; Turks Island, Ba- 
hamas, 7 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Liverpool, England, 44,820 


lbs. 

OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium, 145 tes.; 
Bremen, Germany, 140 tes.; Christiania, Nor- 
way, 140 tces.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 800 
bbls.; Hamburg, Germany, 509 tes.; Havana, 
Cuba, 6 tes.; London, England, 15 tes.; 
Piraeus, Greece, 45 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
1,798 tes,; Trieste, Austria, 45 tes. From 
Baltimore to Germany, 275 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Colon, Panama, 11,- 
415 lbs.; Gonaives, Haiti, 1,200 lbs.; Kings- 
ton, W. I., 6,600 Ibs.; San Domingo, 8. D., 
10,890 lbs.; Santa Marta, Colombia, 3,056 lbs. 

TALLOW.—Antwerp, Belgium, 116,885 Ibs.; 
Genoa, Italy, 9,932 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 947 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 149,018 lbs.; Lon- 
don, England, 76,217 lbs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 64,589 lbs.; San Domingo, 8. D., 9,337 
lbs. 

TALLOW OIL.—Rotterdam, Holland, 200 tes. 

TALLOW SCRAP. — London, England, 
169,680 lbs. 

TONGUE.—-Copenhagen, Denmark, 20 bbls. ; 
Liverpool, England, 15 pa. 

CANNED MEAT.—Antwerp, Belgium, 120 
cs.; Bristol, England, 100 es.; Colon, Panama, 
292 es.; Emden, Germany, 505 cs.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 265 es.; Havre, France, 116 es.; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 44 cs.; Havana, Cuba, 
45 es.; Hull, England, 65 es.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 175 e¢s.; London, England, 1,071 pgs.. 
1,200 es.; Marseilles, France, 75 cs.; Mel- 
bourne, Australia, 139 ¢es.; San Domingo, 
S. D,. 233 es.; Tampico, Mexico, 36 es. 


—— 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending July 














19, 1913, with comparative tables: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’12, 
July 19, July 20, to July 19, 
To— 1913. 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom. . 190 164 13,440 
Continent ....... 57 247 9,158 
So. & Cen. Am... 356 138 14,961 
West Indies 1,040 376 40,227 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 76 260 11,350 
Mther countries. . euwenek 27 47 
TH .icscotues 1,719 1,212 89,193 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom. 6,954,225 4,273,900 215,255,065 
Continent ....... 220,400 651,250 30,012,575 
So. & Cen. Am 126,000 58,975 4,231,275 
West Indies ..... 207 400 191,675 8,067,029 
Br. No. Am. Cols. “5.000 8,400 109,275 
Other countries... ....... 8,000 2,029,525 
Total 7,514,025 5,192,200 259,704,744 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom. 3,902,762 2,550,800 199,007,159 
Continent ....... 5,308,040 2,919,450 177,151,775 
So. & Cen. Am.. 595,510 566,200 20,107,969 
West Indies af 322,900 604,500 27,668,660 
Br. No. Am. Col. 5,000 8,400 109,275 
Other countries.. 2.500 17,300 1,534,106 
Total - 10,131,712 6,669,490 426,106,094 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S BXPORTS. 











Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
ew WO oc ccctt 60" 2,853,900 5,135,312 
BostoR... ccvcecces TTT 1,336,125 599.400 
Philadelphia .... i1 642,000 
Baltimore ....... oe, -  retenenrs 368,000 
New Orleans .... 1,020 280,000 947,000 
Montreal ........ ~ 2,422,000 2,275,000 
Quebee ..ccccece 602,000 125,000 
Mobile .nccsccces  ceseves 20,000 40,000 
Total week ..... 1,719 7,514,025 10,131,712 
Previous week 1,686 7,420,125 8,220,331 
Two weeks ago.. 1,403 6,525,175 7,405,469 
Cor. week last y'r 1,212 5,192,200 6,669,490 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Nov. 1, '12, Same time 
to July 19, ‘13. last year. Decrease. 
Pork; Tbe.. 03. s+ 17,838, ¢00 19,081,000 1,242,400 
Meats, Ibs. .....259,704,744 286,674,492 26,969,748 
Lard, lbs. ......426,106,004 438,442,285 16,336,191 
ae 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool, Glasgow. Hamburg 
Per Ton. Per Ton, Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce ..... 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
Oll Cake .... oo 108. 16¢. 20¢. 
Bacon ...... 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
Lard, tlerces 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
Cheese ..... 25/ 80/ @50c. 
Canned mea . 20/ 22/6 @32e. 
WeNGEe cccccccovs . 80/ 30/ Q@We. 
TE. -opecaveserrace 20/ 22/6 @82c. 
Pork, per barrel ...... 20/ 22/6 @82e. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—A distinctly firmer market has 
been noted during the past week. Not only 
have offerings been taken care of, but prices 
have advanced, and holders of tallow aver 
that sales are made with greater ease than 
for some time. A liberal part of the demand 
emanated from soap-making concerns. Can- 
dle makers were also in the market, and 
bought some low grades. As yet the bulk of 
the business passing is in the dearer descrip- 
tions, although there was little inclination to 
ignore a broadening in the demand for the 
under grades. Sentiment is less bearish. The 
market has held steadier during the dull 
period than many had expected. Opinions are 
now partly influenced by the inherent 
strength of the cottonseed oil market and 
the maintenance of lard values. The auction 
sale at London this week was a contributing 
factor to the firmness here. The amount of- 
fered for sale approximated 2,040 casks, of 
which 1,974 were taken, at prices 6d. above 
those prevailing a week ago. However, ex- 
port demand in the local market is practically 
nil. Some bids are in evidence, but these are 
made unworkable by the advanced quotations 
locally. Last sales of prime city tallow were 
made at 61<c., with city specials disposed of 
at 65c. These prices were bid at the close 
of the week, and intimations were made that 


the next sales would probably be at slightly 
higher levels. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market continues 
strong. Trade was more active during the 
week, with several lots changing hands at 
around lle. Further advances were predicted. 
Compound lard makers are the principal 
buyers, and seem to be quite interested. 





SEE PAGE 8? FOR LATER MARKETS, 











PALM OIL.—Stimulated by the general 
advance in oils and fats prices have been 
strong with a marked improvement in tone. 
Foreign markets are strong, with offerings 
light and well held. Prime red spot, 7@7%ce.; 


7%, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


follows: Yellow, 53,@6c.; bone, 514,@5%,c.; 
house, 54 @5%e. 

OLEO OIL.—The market has gained a lit- 
tle, but the demand is not active. The 
strength of competing oils and the firmer tal- 
low market are having some effect. Extras 
are quoted at New York at 11%c., and 67 
florins in Rotterdam. 

COCOANUT OIL.—The market is very firm. 
Stocks are small and the copra situation is 
very firm. Demand has been of good pro- 
portions and prices have rather easily ad- 
vanced. Quotations: Cochin, 134%c.; arrival, 
; Ceylon, 103,@1lc.; shipments, a 

CORN OIL.—The market is quiet but fairly 
steady. Prices are quoted at $6.40@6.15 in 
car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Prices are a little 
firmer, but trade is small. Spot is quoted 
at 64,@6'4c. 








CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, July 23.—The market for animal 
ammoniates continues very slow and the 
larger producers are inclined to shade prices 
on tankage to $2.35 and 10c. for prompt and 
August shipment, while holding a shade 
higher for September, and the usual carrying 
charge for October and later deliveries. 
Blood is selling around $2.60 per unit for 
prompt and August, though not very freely 
offered on this basis, and also more firmly 
held at a full carrying charge for the fall and 
winter deliveries. 

Low-grade tankage and outside packers’ 
crushed stock is very slow of sale at some- 
what easier prices than our last quotations. 
There is scarcely enough business doing in 
any one of the lines to establish a regular 
market. (Complete quotations will be found 
on page 37.) 


—- fe 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 
New York, July 25.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 


SAVE YOUR NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


How often have you wished to refer to an 
article or an item of trade information or 
some valuable trade statistics in some back 
copy of The National Provisioner, only to 
find that copy lost or mutilated? You will 
be glad to know that we have succeeded at 
last in securing a really practical binder. 
You can now have your Provisioner in the 
form of a handsomely bound book ready to 
refer to at any time. 

The new binder is the simplest made. The 
binding is as simple as sticking papers on an 





file. 
of The National Provisioner, or an entire 


ordinary Each binder holds 26 copies 


volume. The binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The cover is of cloth 
board and the name is stamped in gold. The 
binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office 
equipment or a handy addition to your 
library. 

By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers we can furnish you with this binder 
for only one dollar. Merely send us your 
name and address. Simply say: “Send me 
your binder. I enclose $1.” The binder will 
be sent promptly, all charges prepaid. 


—_%o—_—_ 
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Green Olive Oil Foots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND ALL OTHER SOAP MATERIALS 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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COTTON OIL EXPORTS FOR A YEAR. 


Exports of cottonseed oil for the month 
of June, according to reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
amounted to 26,705 barrels, compared to 
30,230 barrels for June, 1912. For the fiscal 
year from July 1, 1912, to July 1, 1913, the 
government reports show exports of 768,508 
barrels, compared to 989,990 barrels for a like 
period a year ago. 

The government reports of exports for June 
by ports of shipment, compared to a year 
ago, are as follows, in pounds: 


June, 1913. June, 1912. 











Pounds, Pounds. 

DOE pniedncoredenysscacdie .—aeibed 11,592 
Newport News .... 897,000 78,000 
ae eS Pe re 7,482,829 7,115,114 
Norfolk and Portsmouth 108,750 coaccce 
UGE. decccctacestdsivesd§ ‘eesesios vases 
PE vwseceosvceseveeencewe sone neue 
CE tnvedscccocesseasetas 50,855 740 
Pe, GUE vacwncesoveséaness 1,571,546 2,059,204 
SNEED éccceccecddccocecsessos6e §8646b0see 8 erscoes 
SN GENE Sk eCcceceatonecés canenea 1,631,227 
BONER sccccccictccvcsecccecese seccees  ecescces 
WO COORD «« ceccccvececescesc seveess § ‘sernceee 
Champlain ..... 6,750 
DOUG sc ccvece 237,018 
PE. i dedvvcsoeses 806,280 
Memphremagog ......+.-ceecess 77,900 
BENT bi evi ccecccccvccevers 25,384 68,200 

Bees SU. BK vcccccevscses 10,682,154 12,092,025 


For the twelve months of the fiscal year 
since July 1, 1912, the government reports 
show these figures by ports of shipment, with 
comparisons, in pounds: 





12 mos., 12 mos., 12 mos., 

1912-13. 1911-12. 1910-11. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Baltimore -.-. 5,662,880 3,349,704 1,008,531 
Newport News ... 5,731,450 5,468,250 896,000 
New York ...... 177,786,464 180,893,955 125,324,674 
Norfolk and Ports- 

PE cessee 7,143,960 13,107,953 2,846,387 
Philadelphia 914,981 688,683 303,078 
Savannah ........ 17,458,697 39,774,534 21,303,780 
Galveston «++. 8,306,035 14,826,517 5,471,627 
New Orleans .... 44,212,921 91,717,222 34,887,924 
DER cvacieoces.. Sesecns 2,052,200 146,423 
Corpus Christi .. 13,634,872 21,067,827 18,795,511 
eee 2,065,382 1,634,496 1,485,852 
Buffalo Creek ... 5,579,540 2,220,838 1,075,683 
Champlain ...... 214,583 319,819 1,104,967 
| re 8,503,717 6,017,168 2,407,888 
DEED -ccasecvess 7,558,225 10,225,023 5,874,980 
Memphremagog .. 402,2 740,963 1,235,126 
Minnesota ....... 2,227,320 1,890,687 737,349 
Tl., 12 mos., Ibs..307,403,227 395,995,839 224,905,780 


——f— — 
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MISS. COTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association took place 
last week at Gulfport, Miss. This is a favor- 
ite summer resort, and the attendance at 
the meeting was very good. The members 
had an enjoyable outing, and the business 
programme of the two days’ sessions was 
valuable and instructive. President George 
W. Covington presided, and his report and 
that of Secretary E. C. McInnis showed the 
association to be in a growing and prosper- 
ous condition. A handsome silver service 
was presented to President Covington by his 
friends in the association as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of his services. 

The following officers were elected for the 
eoming year: President, H. C. Forrester, 
Meridian; vice-president, J. B. Perry, Gren- 
ada; secretary and treasurer, E. C. McInnis, 
Jackson: executive committee, E. M. Durham, 
Vicksburg; W. T. Barry, Greenwood; C. R. 
Shaw, Tupelo; G. W. Covington, Hazelhurst; 
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DEAL COTTON OIL-15 OZ. 
SPERMACETI----3% OZ. 
WHITE '‘WAX-----3% 02. 
OIL OF LAVENDER 
FLOWERS ----- 12 DROPS | 
ROSEWATER:- 7% OZ. 
BLUNT TIPPED FINGERS | 
ARE NEVER PRETTY. | 
SO WHY NOT TRY TO 
MAKE THEM SHAPELY? 
BEGIN IT TODAY. 











EDIBLE OILS FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOUISVILLE COTTON OIL ©. 


OFFICE & REFINERY 


NCORPORATED. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


FLOYD & K STREETS. LOUISVILLE Ky. U 5 “COTTONOIL” LOUISVILLE, 





J. M. Turbeville, Jackson; W. R. Jones, 
Leland; Warren Cox, Columbus. 
— 
CHEMICALS AND SOAPMAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, July 25.—Latest quotations on 
chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as 
follows: 74 to 76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.60 
@1.75 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.90 per 100 lbs.; 98 per cent. powdered 
caustic soda in bbls., 24@2%4c. per Ib.; 58 
per cent. soda ash, 80@90c. basis 48 per cent.; 
48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, 95c. per 100 
Ibs.; tale, 14@1%c. per lb.; silex, $15@20 
per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble flour, $8 per 
ton of 2,000 Ibs.; silicate soda, 90c. per 100 
Ibs.; chloride of lime in casks, 114c., and in 
barrels, 2c. per lb.; carbonate of potash, 4@ 
4c. per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 90@ 
92 per cent., at 43, @5e. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 7c. per Ib.; genuine 
Lagos palm oil in casks, 714c. per lb.; clari- 
fied palm oil in barrels, 73,¢. per Ib.; palm 
kernel oil in casks, 103,@l1le. per lb.; green 
olive oil, 78c. per gal.; yellow olive oil, 82@ 
85e. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 74%4@7%,¢. 
per lb.; peanut oil, 65@75c. per gal.; Ceylon 
cocoanut oil, 103%,@1le. per lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, 123,@13c. per lb.; cottonseed oil, 9% 
@9%,c. per lb.; corn oil, 6.40@6.50c. per Ib.; 
Soya bean oil, 64,@61%4c. 

Prime city tallow, 6%c. per lb.; oleo stea- 
rine, 10%@lle. per lb.; house grease, 53%,@ 
6c. per Ib.; brown grease, 51%,@5%4e. per Ib.; 


yellow packer’s grease, 54,@5%c. per Ib. 


TEXAS MILLS AND GIN OWNERSHIP. 

Texas cotton oil mill owners are in a quan- 
dary over a ruling of the attorney general 
of that state, to the effect that no oil mill 
corporation can legally own a gin in connec- 
tion with its business. He contends that an 
oil mill franchise does not carry with it the 
right to operate a gin. Double taxation is 
evidently the object aimed at. 

The cottonseed oil mill men of the state 
are in a quandary as to what can be done in 
the situation. It is declared that practically 
every oil mill corporation in the state also 
owns gins, operating them more or less 
openly under the same name. For the oil 
men to be forced to dispose of those gins at 
once would probably create a very embarras- 
sing and possibly costly situation. It is pos- 
sible that the oil men may decide to make a 
test case on the proposition. 

°, 


——fo—_—_ 


SOUTH CAROLINA CRUSHERS ELECT. 


The South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, John A. 
Hudgens, Pelzer, S. C.; vice-president, John 
T. Stevens, Kershaw, S. C.; secretary, B. F. 
Taylor, Columbia, S. C.; assistant secretary, 
W. B. West, Columbia, S. C. 

— 
ATLANTA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Atlanta, Ga., July 24.—New crop crude cot- 
tonseed oil strong at 53c. for September, 43c. 
for October. New crop meal, $23.50 f. 0. b. 


mills for October, November and December. 
Hulls nominal. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 


Excitement and Higher Prices—New Crude 
Oil Firm—Spot Oil Scarcer Than Ever— 
Holders Confident—Speculation Larger— 
Cotton Outlook Favorable. 

The rise in the cottonseed oil market, which 
was still in progress during the week, has 
extended to greater proportions than many 
expected. Bullish predictions were more than 
fulfilled. Prices have gone to new high rec- 
ords almost daily, and the reactions which 
were witnessed were of a fitful, unconvincing 
character. 

Much is heard of rampant bullishness, of 
the exorbitant prices being charged consum- 
ers, and of the “day of reckoning,” but there 
is an element in the trade with unbounded 
confidence and courage in their position on 
the bull side. This contingent has been very 
successful during the past several weeks, and 
therefore the members are financially strong. 
They demonstrated their hold on the market 
on several occasions, and are now talking over 
nine cents for October oil, and ten cents and 
over for September, with much higher prices 
predicted for the far-off deliveries. Of course, 
there are many who refuse to be inveigled 
onto the bull side of the market at this 
seemingly late date, yet oil for immediate 
shipment is very hard to obtain, and with 
this before them little desire is manifest to 
antagonize the forces identified with the con- 
structive side of the price list. 

It is-admitted that there will be consid- 
erable new crop crude oil placed on the mar- 
ket during September and October. A great 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


incentive exists for Southern selling, with 
considerable business already consummated. 
The point in question at present, however, 
is whether the limited crushing capacity of 
the mills and their delivering of actual oil 
will not be offset by a consuming demand, 
which indubitably will be of an accumulative 
nature. due to the extraordinary differences 
prevailing between the various months in the 
future market. For instance, with spot oil 
around 91%c. level, and September slightly 
lower, but October more than lc. per Ib. 
under September, and November nearly 114c. 
per lb. cheaper than October, consumers have 
every reason to limit their purchases. This 
policy is believed to have been followed, and 
available stocks probably reduced to a mini- 
mum, so that against a gradual early pro- 
duction of oil an anxious consuming trade 
will have to be filled. 

Sentiment is very much confused, and opin- 
ions are greatly divided as to the culmination 
point of the bull market. The trade is at 
a loss to agree on the period when the pros- 
pective oil production will prove in excess of 
the demand. About three years ago, when 
there was a scarcity of oil, and spot prices 
went to about 10%c. per Ib., it was well into 
the late fall before gradual relief was af- 
forded, and from that time on prices tended 
downward for several months. 

The news from consuming centers is in- 
definite just now, which is not at all surpris- 
ing in view of the unsatisfactory market from 
a consumer’s standpoint. Compound lard 
makers, however, are reporting very good 


prospects for business, and they say that they 
are having difficulty in filling old contracts. 
Foreigners are identified on the buying side 
of the far-off deliveries very frequently. It 
is not thought that Europe has much reserve 
oil on hand, as they have been conservative 
during the entire season. 

Speculation was in larger volume during 
the last week, and to a greater extent the 
tendency has been to give attention to the 
distant deliveries of the future market on 
the New York Produce Exchange. Several 
reasons have been assigned for this, and per- 
haps the most important is that old crop oil 
cannot be freely traded in, while early new 
crop oil is subjected to violent fluctuations. 
Reports, believed to be unfounded, were cir- 
culated that a pool had accumulated consid- 
erable October oil. More or less buying of 
a concentrated nature has occurred, however. 

It has not been hard to awaken more or 
less bullish enthusiasm on the distant months, 
because of their heavy discounts. The buy- 
ing would have attained increased momentum 
were not the cotton prospects construed as 
generally favorable, on the whole. As it is, 
the impression in certain quarters is that 
even though a cotton production of about 
15,000,000 bales materializes, the oil resulting 
from it will easily be marketed at prevailing 
or higher levels, due to the absence of oil 
in consumers’ hands at this time, on account 
of the constantly increasing use of cotton oil, 
and on the belief that foreigners, with polit- 
ical conditions improved, will be more inter- 
ested in our market. These interests assert 
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that during the past season the demand for 
the lower grade oils was rather light, which 
emphasized the potency of the demand for 
cotton oil in general. However, it is to be 
expected that as prices advance the offerings 
of new oil will have influence on the list. 
High temperatures and dry weather have 
been complained of in many parts of the 
cotton belt, principally the West. Scattered 
showers have served to relieve the situation 
in parts of Texas and Oklahoma—also in the 
Central and East belts, but at this writing, 
general rains over the South would go a long 
way toward raising ideas as to the probable 
crop production. The excessive heat and lack 
of moisture, has not been without salutary 
effect, as threatening insects were checked in 
their ravages, and not much irreparable dam- 
age is believed to have occurred from the 
climatic conditions, when accepted as a whole. 
Closing prices, Saturday, July 19, 1913.— 
Spot, $9.10; July, $9.10@9.30; August, $9.12 
@915; September, $9.12@9.15; October, $7.94 


@7.95; November, $6.80@6.82; December, 
$6.62@6.64; January, $6.62@6.63; February, 


$6:60@6.61. Futures closed at 1% advance 
to ¥% decline. Sales were: October, 800, $7.94 
@7.93; November, 700, $6.81@6.80; December, 
1,300, $6.63@6.61; January, 300, $6.63. Total 
sales, 3,100 bbls. Good off, $8.90; off, $8.90; 
reddish off, $8.50@9.10; winter, $9.25; sum- 
mer, $9.30. 

Closing prices, Monday, July 21, 1913.— 
Spot, $9.15;. July, $9.20@9.50; August, $9.21 
@9.25: September. $9.20@9.23; October, $8.05 


@8.08; November, $6.84@6.90; December, 
$6.64@6.65; January, $6.64@6.65; February, 


$6.61@6.64. Futures closed at 1 to 11] ad- 
vance. Sales were: July, 100, $9.15; August, 
100, $9.18; September, 700, $9.20@9.15; Oc- 
tober, 3,100, $8.05@7.95; November, 400, $6.82 


@681; December, 2.400, $6.65@6.64; Janu- 
ary, 600, $6.64. Total sales, 7,700 bbls. Good 


off, $8.75; off, $8.85; reddish off, $8.10@9.30; 
winter, $9.25; summer, $9.40. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, July 22, 1913.— 
Spot, $9.20; July, $9.27@9.30; August, $9.33 
(29.35; September, $9.3579.36; October, $8.23 
(@8.24: November. $6.89@6.90; December, 
$6.68@6.69; January, $6.68@6.69; February, 
$6.65@6.67. Futures closed at 4 to 18 ad- 
vance. Sales were: July, 600, $9.29@9.24; 
August, 2,100, $9.35@9.26; September, 1,300, 
$9.41@9.26; October, 11,400, $8.27@8.12; No- 
vember, 1,800, $6.94@6.90; December, 900, 
$6.70@6.68; January, 1,300, $6.69@6.68; Feb- 
ruary, 100, $6.67. Total sales, 19,500 bbls. 
Good off, $9; off, $8.90; reddish off, $8.75; 
winter, $9.25; summer, $9.50. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, July 23, 1913.— 
Spot, $9.40; July, $9.40@9.50; August, $9.43 
@9.49; September, $9.43@9.50; October, $8.34 
(28.36; November, $6.99@7; December, $6.74 
@6.76; January, $6.74@6.76; February, $6.71 
@6.73. Futures closed at 6 to 13 advance. 
Sales were: August, 900, $9.48@9.34; Septem- 
ber, 1.300, $9.50@9.37; October, 7.100, $8.37@ 
8.26; November, 3.000, $7.02@6.90: December, 
1,900, 36.76@6.70; January, 400, $6.75@6.74; 
February, 200, $6.72. Total sales, 14,800 bbls. 
Good off, $9.20; off, $9; reddish off, $8.90; 
winter, $9.50; summer, $9.50. 

Closing prices, Thursday, July 24, 








1913. 


Spot, $9.52@10; July, $9.52@9.65; August, 
$9.52@9.54; September, $9.52@9.54; October, 











$8.33@8.35; November, $6.99@7.01; Decem- 
ber, $6.75@6.76; January, $6.74@6.75; Feb- 
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ruary, $6.72@6.74. Futures closed unchanged 
to 9 advance. Sales were: July, 200, $9.50; 
August, 2,000, $9.54@9.50; September, 600, 
$9.54@9.48; October, 5,600, $8.37@8.33; No- 
vember, 6,000, $7.02@7; December, 2.700, $6.78 
@6.75; January, 2,600, $6.76@6.75; February, 
1,100, $6.76@6.75; March, 2,000, $6.76@6.75. 
Total sales, 22,100 bbls. Good off, $9.25; off, 
$9; reddish off, $8.90; winter, $9.65; summer, 
$9.65. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 








to July 24, 1913; for the period since September 1, 
1912, and for the same period last year, were as 
follows: 
From New York, 
Since Same 
For Sept.1, period, 
week. 1¥12. 1911-1912. 
Port. Bbis. Bbis. Bbis. 
Aalesund, Norway — 102 
Aarbus, Denmark .... — 25 
Aberdeen, Scotland a 453 
Acajutla, Salvador 48 249 
MOCIG, We. BIMEBecccccvccccves _ 160 
Addah, Alrics ..cccccccccces —_ 6 
Adelaide, Australia 9 _ 
Alexandretta, Syria -= 18 
Alexandria, Egypt = 5,357 
Algiers, Algeria ............. — 423 
Algoa Bay, Africa .......... = 404 537 
Amapola, Honduras ......... a= _ 23 
Amsterdam, Holland ........ -= -- 688 
 - GE, Sb arenccnenenes -- a 2,950 
Se er err -- -- 52 
Be. He. Th. cecvccvecssscs “= 19 50 
Antofagasta, Chile .......... J 35 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... 50 3,910 6,973 
Arendal, Morway occccccccccce — —_ 50 
(EE ewe wceusescsenes a 234 168 
Asuncion, Paraguay ......... _ — 17 
Auchiangd, MN. FB. ccccccccccce. — 55 807 
Ae Comet, Tate ccccvcsvcecs _ 6 11 
BEER, We Be ccccccccccesesece — _ 244 
Babia, Brasil ..ccccccccceccce —_ _— 409 
Bahia Blanca, A. R. ........ — 94 197 
memeeGes, W. F.. sesccvesccse 269 3,585 671 
EE. cotiatageekeson ds -- 161 
Barranquilla, Colombia ...... — 5 —- 
Beira, AlriceR ..ccccccccccccs —_— 4 484 
Bekrut, Byte ccccccccescces - -—— 24 
Belize, Br. Honduras ....... — 47 — 
Bergen, Norway «..........-. — 60 2,390 
3irkenhead, England ........ = - 100 
fordeaux, France ..........- -= 1,083 1,952 
Braila, Roumania ........... = — 700 
Bremen, Germany .........+. _ 325 1,807 
Bristol, England .....secesse = 100 50 
Buenos Aires, A. R. ........-. 20,292 22,456 
Caibarien, Cuda ..ccccccccese -- —_ 9 
Cairo, Egypt ..ccccecccccces —- — 465 
COMAGNEF  cccscceccccesccesve —_— os 24 
Cape Haytian, Haiti ........ —- 5 9 
Cape Town, Africa ...... mee -- » 072 1,936 
Cardenas, Cuba ............. -- 55 14 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ _ 357 = 
Casablanca, Venezuela ...... — — 290 
er Te B  hacacheaeneenns — — 25 
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Cayenne, Fr. Guiana ........ as 1,430 570 
Ceara, BAG) .occcccccccccsce — — 19 
Christiania, Norway — 1,555 6,028 
Christiausund, Norway — — 100 
Vfenfuegus, Cuba ........... 7 32 187 
Ciudad Bulivar, Venezuela .... a 13 5 
ColOG, PRORMES 206 ciccsccecce 88 2,399 2,106 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... —_ 200 =15,765 
Constanta, Roumania ........ — — 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... 200 9,335 8,237 
Coquimbo, Chile ............. — — 10 
Coriuto, Nicaragua .......... —_ 5 73 
COUN, BOOM occ wccscvseccse -- _— 400 
Corral 6c dcdicccccccccccccesiee _ — 207 
Cristobal, Panama ........... a — 333 
Cucuta, Colombia ........... — 3 18 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... - 74 99 
Datsis, GHGeaay .cccccocece os —- 30 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ...... a os 1,740 
Delagoa Bay, Africa — 5 239 
Demerara, Br. Guiana 25 2, 764 2,489 
Demstates, We Te caccsvccecoes a 620 136 
Drontheim, Norway ......... _ — 210 
Dublin, Ireland oo — 4,708 
Dunedin, N. Z. “= — 9 
Dunkirk, France — 425 _ 
Falmouth, W. I. _ 31 -— 
Fiume, Austria = —_ 925 
Frederickshald, Norway ..... -~ _— 105 
Fremantle, Australia ........ — 977 _— 
Galatz, Roumania ........... “= — 6,695 
Gallipoli, Turkey .........e0 _ — 1530 
OSS Ee — 42,619 31,945 
Gibraltar, Spain ....cccoccecce — ad 150 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... a= 5,004 6,184 
Gombives, TO .ccccccccvccse —_— —_ 

Gothenberg, Sweden ........ — — 2,677 
ere — — 76 
Grenada, W. I. .cccc-rcccccece — 77 

Guadeloupe, W. I. .......... _- 736 2,071 
Guanes, BP. Be ccccccccseces — 16 _— 
Guantanamo, Cuba .........+ — 53 39 
Guaymas, Mexico ......s.+06 = os 132 
Hamburg, Germany ........-. — 11,605 3,172 
Blavame, Cade ..ccscccccccces — 2,402 912 
Havre, France .......sccscee _ 14,884 9,925 
Helsingborg, Sweden ........ —_ — 100 
Helsingfors, Finland ........ —_ 40 
Hong Kong, China .......... — 22 — 
Horsens, Denmark ........++.- _ _ 75 
Pe, TIE 5 ce ceccceavewes 1,765 732 
Iquique, Chile ........cceeee- — 72 576 
Sarma, THA 2c ccccccccesese - — 4 
Jeremie, Haiti ......cccccees — — 4 
Kingston, W. 1. .ccccccsecess 147 3,377 4,268 
TRE, SOPOR 6c cccvccvcvecese _— — 6 
Koenigsberg, Germany i os 145 
Kustendji, Roumania ......... a a 2,950 
Lagos, Nigeria ......cccccees os — 66 
La Guaira, Venezuela ........ — 7 22 
La Libertad, Salvador ...... = -- 4 
La Plata, A. R. pcdasene ss — 1,538 101 
Las Palmas, A. R. ......-+eee — 25 as 
La Union, Salvador ......... = 43 6 
Zeehorn, Waly ..ccccccccvvee as — 7,707 
Leipzig, Germany ..........+-- a oe 38 
Leith, Scotland ........++++. _- _ 100 
Liverpool, England .......... 157 17,418 33,183 
Loanda, Africa .....ccccceee —_— 5 
London, Bngland ....cccceoces 5 19,445 7,722 
Maceio, Brasil ........cceee. —- 50 
Macoris, S. D. ...c.cccccecee os 377 601 
Malmo, Sweden ........-.++++ —_— —_ 474 
Matta. Felan€ Of .....cccxree -- — 3,136 
Manchester, England ........ 12,073 6,485 
Manila, P. I. ..cccce-sccvccce -— = 9 
Maracaibo, Venezuela ........ — oo 9 
Marseilles, France .......... — 22,635 26,136 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS YIELDED BY 1912 CROP 


The Federal census bureau has made pub- 
lic its compilation of the yield of cottonseed 
products from the cotton crop of 1912. Seed 
produced from the 1912 crop was 893,000 tons 
less than that of 1911, while 5 per cent. more 
was taken by the mills than in 1911. The 
average quantity of seed crushed per mill, 
however, was 520 tons less than in 1911. The 
seed yield from the 1912 crop is estimated 
at 6,104,000 tons. Of this the mills took 4,- 
579,508 tons. Linters from the 1912 
amounted to 602,324 bales. 

There were 859 mills crushing seed in 1912, 
as compared to 841 in 1911. Of these Texas 
led with 220, Georgia had 159, South Caro- 
lina 99, Alabama 79, Mississippi 75, North 
Carolina 63, Oklahoma Arkansas 42, 
Louisiana 31, Tennessee 23, Florida and Mis- 
souri 4 each, and 5 scattering. 


crop 


55, 


Seed crushed prior to January 1, 1913, is 
given as 2,739,897 tons, with 352,972 bales of 
linters. 

Estimates give the following yield of cot- 
tonseed products from the 4,579,508 tons of 
seed crushed from the 1912 crop: Oil, 185,750,- 
000 gals.; cake and meal, 1,999,999 tons; 
hulls, 1,540,000 tons; linters, 583,091 bales of 
500 Ibs. net. ; 

In reviewing the statistics given the bul- 
letin says: 

The estimated quantity of cottonseed pro- 


duced from the crop of 1912 was 6,104,000 
tons, which compares with 6,997,000 tons 


from the crop of 1911. Of the total for 1912, 
4,579,508 tons, or 75 per cent., were taken 
by the oil mills, thus leaving 1,524,492 tons, 
or 25 per cent., for planting, export, feeding, 
and other purposes. The proportion of the 
seed taken by the oil mills from the crop 
of 1911 was 70 per cent., a somewhat smaller 
proportion than in 1912. : 

The proportion which the quantity of seed 
crushed forms of the total produced varies 
for the different states, but this is accounted 
for, in part, by interstate shipment of seed 
and by differences as to ack essibility to the 
mills and as to the quantity of the seed re 
tained for planting, larger proportions being 
kept for this purpose in some localities 
especially where the better varieties of cot- 
ton are grown—than in others. In Alabama 
and South Carolina the proportion of the es- 
timated seed production which was taken by 
the oil mills of those states was low, large 
quantities of seed being shipped to other 


states. On the other hand, the amount re- 
turned for the mills in Tennessee exceeded 
the total production of the state. This is 


due to the fact that Memphis is one of the 
most important crushing centers in the cot- 
ton belt and draws seed from other states, 
particularly Arkansas and Mississippi. Cot- 
tonseed is delinted primarily to permit a bet- 
ter separation of the meats from the hulls, 
as in undelinted seed small particles of the 


meat become enmeshed with the fiber-covered 
hull, thus reducing the proportion of meats 
obtained, with a consequent reduction in the 
proportion of oil and cake produced. 

There has been a remarkable development 
in the cottonseed products industry. Thirty 
years ago a large part of the total seed pro- 
duction was considered a waste, the principal 
use made of it being for planting. There 
were 859 establishments engaged in crushing 
cottonseed from the crop of 1912, as com- 
pared with 841 in 1911 and 810 in 1909. 
Since 1909 Texas has made a gain of 28 ac- 
tive establishments, Oklahoma of 16, Georgia 
of 14, North Carolina of 10, and Alabama of . 
8, while Mississippi shows a loss of 14 and 
Louisiana of 10. In 1860 there were only 7 
establishments operated, while in 1870 there 
were 26. 

The average quantity of seed crushed per 
establishment in the United States in 1912 
was 5,331 tons, which compares with 5,851 
tons for the previous season. Large varia- 
tions appear in the averages for the different 
states, South Carolina showing the smallest 
and Tennessee the largest for each of the 
years named. 

As previously stated, the quantity of lin- 
ters produced increased from 114,544 bales 
from the crop of 1899 to 602,324 bales from 
the crop of 1912. Statistics as to the quan- 
tity of seed treated in obtaining the linters 
have been collected for only the last two 
years, but it is certain that the average pro- 
duction of linters per ton of seed crushed has 
been steadily increasing. The average for 
the country as a whole was 67 pounds in 1912 
and 57 pounds in 1911. 

The increase in the average for 1912 was 
so marked that the bureau corresponded with 
a number of establishments which showed 
the largest average production per ton of 
seed treated. The replies received to these 
letters of inquiry indicate that the installa- 
tion of improved machinery, which permits 





























pan 
Cottonseed ~ 
Oil. 
Year. Produced Crushed Quantity 
(tons) (tons) (gallons) 
1912 - 6,104,000 4,579,508 185,750,000 
1911 6,997,000 4,921,073 201,650,000 
1910 .. 5.175.000 4,106,000 167,970,000 
won . 4, 3,269,000 131,000,000 
wee .... 6 3,670,000 146,790,000 
1907 ss 2,565,000 103,050,000 
1906 .... 5,915,000 3,844,000 3.760.000 
1905 .... 5,060,000 a . 700,000 
1904 .... 6,427,000 3 33,820,000 
1908 .... 4,716,000 3 2 121,880,000 
1902 .... 5,992,000 3,269,000 122,910,000 
1901 .... 4,680,000 3,154,000 118,610,000 
1900 .... 4,830,000 2,415,000 96,610,000 
1899 .... 4,668,000 2,479,000 93,330,000 
1898 .... 5,472,000 2.353000 94,110,000 
1897 .... 5,253,000 2,101,000 84,040,000 
1896 .... 4,070,000 1,628,000 
1895 .... 3,416,000 1,435,000 
194 .... 4,792.000 1,677,000 
1893 .... 3,579,000 1,431,000 57,260,000 
1892 .... 3,183,000 1,050,000 42,010,000 
1891 .... 4,274,000 1,068,000 42,740,000 
1890 .... 4,093,000 1,023,000 40,930,000 
1880 .... 3,089,000 182,000 7,290,000 
1875 .... 2,057,000 123,000 4,940,000 


*The figures of the Thirteenth Census are not shown 
growth year. 


a closer delinting, has been the most im- 
portant factor in the increase. It has also 
been stated that the enormous size of the 
crop in some localities led to a more hasty 
ginning than usual, with the consequence that 
a larger proportion of lint was left on the 
seed, which, in turn, increased the linter pro- 
duction. For 1912 Oklahoma shows 81 pounds 
of linters per ton of seed treated, while 
Texas is second with 78 pounds, Tennessee 
third with 71 pounds, and Arkansas fourth 
with 70 pounds. Louisiana and Mississippi 
are next with 61 pounds each. The averages 
for Florida and Georgia are materially af- 
fected by the sea-island seed treated, as this 
seed contains much less lint than that of 
upland, some of it not being delinted at all. 

Prior to January 1, 1913, 2,739,897 tons of 
seed from the crop of 1912 were crushed. 
This represents 60 per cent. of the total 
crushed for the season. The states showing 
the largest proportions of the total crushed 
prior to this date are Alabama, with 67.8 per 
cent.; Tennessee, with 65.4 per cent.; and 
Georgia, with 64.3 per cent.; while North 
Carolina, with 51.7 per cent., shows the small- 
est proportion. 

The remarkable development of the cotton- 
seed products industry in the United States 
is indicated in the following table, which 
shows the estimated quantity of cottonseed 
produced, the quantity utilized for manu- 
facturing purposes, and the estimated quan- 
tities and values of crude products manu- 
factured, together with statistics regarding 
the exports of cottonseed and its products. 
In the preparation of this table a number of 
sources of information have been utilized, but 
it has been found impracticable to secure in 
all instances satisfactory data for the years 
indicated, and only an approximation to the 
facts is claimed. Statistics of the quantity 
of seed produced and the quantity crushed 
and of cottonseed products relate to the 
growth year, while the statistics of exports 
are for the year ending June 30, following. 





















The table follows: 
—_——_———_—- Cottonseed Products —_—_—_—__—__+, 
Linters. 
Cake and meal. Hulls. Quantity 
Quantity Quantity (bales of 500 
(tons) (tons) pounds net) 
1,999,000 1,540,000 583,091 
2,151,000 1,642,000 5 
1,792,000 1,375, 3 i€ 
1,326,000 1,189,000 296,640 
1,492,600 1,330,000 3 7 
1.045.000 927,000 2? 
1,786,000 1,593,000 3 
1,272,000 1,1 2 
1,360,000 1,213,000 2 
1,156,000 1,528,000 194,486 
1,165,000 1,541,000 150,366 
1,125,000 1,487,000 145,103 
845,000 1,159,000 111,096 
884.000 | a 


169,000 


114,544 

00 cathme-s 
735,000 
570,000 
502,000 
587,000 
501,000 
368,000 
374,000 
358,000 
64,000 

48,000 





in this table because they do not represent a single 
aw 
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Then Hold the Glass to the Light 








IRST smear the inside or outside of a drinking glass with 
lard or grease. Dip your forefinger in some dry Wyan- 
dotte Sanitary Cleaner & Cleanser powder, and rub over 
the smeared surface. When the grease is well loosened 

rinse the glass thoroughly with clean cold water. Then hold the 
glass to the light. 


You have cleaned the glass absolutely clean. Not a speck of 
grease can be seen. And who knows better than the butcher, meat 
dealer or packing house man that grease is grease wherever it is 


found and that if 
} / Sanitary 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 





removes it in one place it will remove it inanother. Inthe same way 
Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner & Cleanser cleans marble slabs, 
floors, trays, vats, tools and machines. Further proof that Wyan- 
dotte Sanitary Cleaner & Cleanser cleans away the grease is that 
no rancid odors ever arise where it is used. By removing the 
cause you remove the odors. 


The number of places where Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner & 
Cleanser can be used to advantage is limited only by the number 
of places you have to clean. Refrigerators, drains, and lard tierces, 
are among the things which “Wyandotte” will easily keep sani- 
tary and fresh smelling. 


To be thoroughly convinced that Wyandotte 
Indian In Circle Sanitary Cleaner & Cleanser is all and even more 
than is claimed for it you only need to order a keg 
or barrel and give it a trial. Satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. 





In Every Package “Wyandotte” contains no grease and it makes 
no suds. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES.—Although the inquiry 
has lessened as compared with the activity 
previously ruling, packers seem to have no 
difficulty in obtaining advances and are keep- 
ing a fair quantity of hides moving. Texas 
steers have now advanced, at least for the 
heavyweights, with a sale of these up to 
18%4c. June native steers have scored an 
increase, with a sale of these up to 18\4e. 
At the same time the tanners, while taking 
some lots as noted above, are more inclined 
to hold off as previously noted on account 
of the %4c. advance asked for all selections 
over prices that prevailed last week. Native 
steers keep strong, with a sale of four cars 
of June salting at 1814¢. by a packer, which 
registers a 4c. advance for these. Julys last 
sold at 1814¢., but the packers are now ask- 
ing a further ec. increase and hold for 
18%,c. Texas steers are higher, which was 
to be expected, as these did not advance last 
week along with other kinds of branded. 
A packer has sold 4,500 July heavyweights 
at 18%4c., and declined to sell lights and ex- 
tremes at 18c. and 17\c., respectively, al- 
though this is a (4c. up, and asks 18c. and 
17¥%c. This will show that packers are 
strong on extreme lights. Butt brands are 
reported in good demand at 171%c. last paid, 
but the packers want 1734¢. Colorados are 
also reported in good demand at 1714e. for 
Julys, but packers are firmly asking 1714. 
Branded cows are held from 17144@1714<., 
and Julys last sold at 17%4¢. Native cows 
are held up to 17%c. for July all weights, 
with last reported business in late takeoff 
at 17%c. Back salting are quoted around 
16c. for February-March, 1614c. for April, and 
17e. for May-June. Native bulls are un- 
changed at 14c. for January to June, and 
l5e. for June to January. Branded bulls 
range 13144@13%c. for short-haired Northern 
points, while light average Ft. Worth hides 
continue to be listed at 14 to 14\ce. 

Later.—Packer hides strong. Fifteen hun- 
dred more packer July heavy Texas steers 
sold at 181%4c. Two or three cars each of 
packer butts and sides of August salting sold 
at 17%c. for butt brands, and 17%c. for 
Colorados, registering 4c. advance over last 
prices for July. 10,000@12,000 May-June- 
July light native cows brought 1714¢. Only 
one packer has any July light native cows 
left, and is asking 17%c. for these. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Tanners continue con- 
servative, but underlying conditions remain 
strong. Dealers say they are more inter- 
ested in buying at country points than offer- 
ing at present, as they are expecting higher 
prices later. The dealers claim that they 
are well sold up, and are indisposed to offer 
either long or short haired, paying most 
attention to buying outside lots where they 
ean obtain hides at reasonable prices. The 
stronger packer market continues to enhance 
their views, and they figure that any hides 
they can pick up at present prices will sell 
at a profit later. Western tanners as well 
as Eastern houses reported upper leather 
inactive and in very unsatisfactory demand, 
also that the advance in hides has not helped 
leather. Buffs continue nominal at 15c. last 


_ and countries 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


paid for short haired, with these not offered 
and long haired ranged nominally down to 
around 14%c. Some inquiry is claimed for 
special weight short haired, and special prices 
could likely be secured for these, were the 
dealers willing to tear open their packs to 
make the selections. The nominal asking 
price for short-haired buffs is 15%¢., but 
this figure is unobtainable on the present 
market. Heavy cows are not in demand at 
advances asked, as the present call is rela- 
tively better for buffs and extremes than 
for heavy cows or steers. The market is 
nominal around 1l5c. for short haired. One 
sale is claimed of a couple of cars of long 
haired at 14%c., but the price looks high. 
Extremes are especially neglected for long 
haired, but there seems to be an inquiry for 
short-haired free of grubs, suitable for patent 
leather. Fifteen cents was last paid for good 
lots, while asking rates range up to 15%%¢., 
with no buyers. Long haired nominal 14c. 
Heavy steers are rather quiet but steady at 
1444@l15c., as to hair, ete. Bulls, 123,@13c. 

Later.—Offerings are noted of Middle 
Western outside point all weight cows, 50 
per cent, extremes (Ohio hides), at lic. 

HORSE HIDES.—Straight cities were last 
reported sold around $4.35, and some mixed 
lots sold at as low as $4.10. The market is 
naturally feeling the effect of summer re- 
ceipts. 

CALFSKINS.—Conditions are somewhat 
akin to the situation in country hides as 
the market is firm owing to small receipts 
and stocks, but the demand is quiet and 
dealers in some instances find difficulty in 
obtaining quotations. Chicago cities range 
all the way from 1914@20'%c., as to qual- 
ity, outside cities 19@19\%4c., mixed cities 
last sold at 19¢., countries 
alone 17%@1814c., all as to section, ete. 
Ordinary lots of light calf are quoted around 
$1.25, with most bids not over $1.22%, while 
asking prices range from $1.25 up to as high 
as $1.40, but the outside price is for extra 
selected. Short-haired kip are quoted from 
15¥%,c. for countries up to 17%4¢ talked for 
packers. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Continue firm at 80@85c. 
asked for late takeoff, packer July lamb 
shearlings quoted 60c. up to 70c. asked; out- 


side city packers: Lambs, 60@70c.; shear- 
lings, 55@65c., and country skins, lambs 


30@60c., as to quality, shearlings 30@40c. 
New York. 


DRY HIDES.—The demand for common 
varieties continues brisk at late quotations, 
with the market holding steady to firm. The 
470 odd Central Americans ex “Advance” 
sold at the former price of 2934¢e. This trad- 
ing cleaned up former holdings, and the only 
stocks are represented in the late receipt of 
471 Puerto Cabellos, etc., that are in per 
S. S. “Philadelphia.” The “Vigilancia” 
brought 889 from Tampico. River Plate 
hides are firm to stronger. Former offerings 
noted of Buenos Aires at 291,c. are reported 
sold at that figure, with shippers not mak- 
ing further offerings and quoting stronger 
for next lots, probably 30c. 


WET SALTED HIDES.—River Plates are 


not in demand from American tanners, and 
Eastern parties have reported considerable 
manipulation going on for these for some 
time past. No cables were received con- 
cerning any Sansinena auction, which would 
imply that dealers at the River Plate nego- 
tiated for these ahead as previously reported. 
A former sale of 10,000 La Blancas was 
noted; half at the equivalent of 17%4¢., and 
the other half at 17%c. The “Vigilancia” 
brought 1,288 Tampicos, part of which may 
be offered on the open market. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—There are reports 
of a car of late salting bulls sold by an out- 
side packer up to l5c. for probably light 
average. This sale is not fully confirmed, 
but there is a strong market ruling for bulls 
as previously noted, with the demand active. 
Rumors are also current of a car of outside 
packer all weight cows selling, previously re- 
ported offered at 16c., but this sale is also 
unconfirmed, as well as the price obtained 
One of the up-town packers was previously 
reported willing to sell late salting native 
bulls at around 1414¢., but these were likely 
heavier average. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Trade keeps generally 
slow, but a sale is reported of a car of late 
receipt short-haired New Englands, estimated 
to run hardly over 35 per cent. No. 2s, and 
about the same percentage extremes at l4c. 
flat. This price is quoted as well on late 
receipt New York State all weight hides, 
heavy bulls out, and some holders are not 
offering figures on a higher market to come 
The situation remains very strong all around, 
but tanners are conservative, though at the 
same time there is a dearth of offerings. 
Short-haired Ohio 25-lb. and up cows are 
fully quotable at l5c. selected, with sales of 
carload quantities in Central Ohio at that 
price, and small lots have been bringing 
14¥%c, selected. Offerings of bulls are scant 
and not under 18c. is quotable for these, 
with a good inquiry reported. 

CALFSKINS.—Stocks of New York City 
skins are scant, with about all of the deal- 
ers sold out on their July collections. The 
demand is not urgent, but small offerings 
result in continued firmness, with regular 
lots quoted unchanged at $1.70@1.721%, 
$2.20@2.221% and $2.50@2.5214. Extra choice 
skins were last reported to have sold at 
$1.75, $2.25 and $2.55. A small lot of mixed 
Ohio skins, strictly fresh stock out of first 
salt, between 800 and 1,000 sold at 18'4c. 
per pound. One offering was made of Ohio 
July outside packer skins at 20c., but these 
are not reported sold as yet. 

European. 

There is no change in the situation for 
foreign calfskins. Heavy and medium weight 
skins sell fairly well, but light stock is 
neglected and American tanners are appar- 
ently strictly out for most kinds of dry 
Russians. What demand exists for raw skins 
naturally follows the lines laid out by the 
demand for finished leather and light weight 
raw stock of all kinds is generally neglected. 

Boston, 


Shippers are firm, but tanners hold back 
and resist seriously any attempt to advance 
the market. There is more inquiry for late 
receipt extremes than heavier weight cows. 
Buyers and sellers continue about 4c. apart 
in their views. Buffs, as to salting, 144,@ 
14%4,¢., with 15ce. and more asked; extremes, 
1434 @1514c. and more asked. Southerns un- 
changed 12%,@13%,c., as to lots. 
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Chicago Section 


Milwaukee has fame-producers to spare. 
New kind of strike W. J. B. has put up, 
eh? 
generally, doesn’t 
more, anyhow. 


Poultry, 
packer any 


interest one 


Brokers state that prices all round are 
stronger, with offerings light. 


The tariff bill bids fair to assume broncho 
proclivities—may unseat some of ’em yet! 


The O’s have it! O’Connell and O’Hara, 
with Governor Dunne voting with them. 

The Paris-made girl may be O. K., but the 
regular custom-made one will do we-all. 

Purty nearly—if not quite—as glad to get 
back as you wuz to make your getaway, eh? 

The Bureau of Public Efficiency, if efficient, 
has some job on its hands, and for quite 
a while, too. 

Being guilty of having to pay income tax 
isn’t such a terrible state of affairs after 
all. Might be worse. 

In the meantime the Chicago Reduction 
Company sits tight and smiles the smole of 
the sure-thing winner. 

Brief life is here our portion, brief sor- 
row, short-lived care; a life that knows no 
ending, a beerless life is there. 

“Tut-tut” originally—that is, in the rough. 
prior to being dehorned—was simply “Oh 
.’ Well, you can guess what! 


And now a woman voter would be Alder-—- 
what? of the Foist Ward, Hinky Dink’s 
bailiwick, the toughest ward in town. 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago, for the week ending Saturday, July 
19, 1913, averaged 12.03 cents per pound. 

There don’t seem to be many booze-fight- 
ers in the present cabinet. Drinking intoxi- 
eants is no longer fashionable—among the 
men. 


Papa Dunne is back from his vacation with 
a basket of nice plums which Billy O’Connell 
will proceed to distribute—amongst the 
faithful. 


Demand for produce, Water street com- 
mission men say, is active. Supply is fairly 
equal to the demand; live poultry, however, 
is a little in excess. 

Corn, oats and such are known to the 
trade as coarse grains, and—take it from 
muh—they are productive of some very 
coarse language, at times. 





H. C. GARDNER. F. A. LINDBERG. 


GAKDNER @ LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manutacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 


Jim Ham has been wearing a wool vest all 
through the heated term—to preserve (7?) 
his senatorial dignity, he explains. Prob- 
ably he meant “sartorial.” 

We're glad to have you home, Johnny Hall; 
We knew you'd heed the call 

Of the greatest burg of all 

We're glad to see you back, Johnny Hall. 

That healthy color, rugged and rotund ap- 
pearance distinguishing the Chicago “cop” 
doesn’t owe anything to an overindulgence 
in pineapple sundaes—or grape juice, either! 

The Republicans, Democrats and _ bull- 
moosers elected Firecracker La Follette of 
Wisconsin, and now he has to please ’em all. 
Between the devil and the deep briny, ain’t 
he? 


The Chicago Reduction Company has the 
city by the tail, inasmuch as its plant is 
operative and the city’s is yet on paper, 
and the city fathers haven’t operated on 
it yet. 

The Colonel is now telling the Hopis who’s 
who and why. Bryan’s method for current 
and 1916 results look like better dope, how- 
ever. The Hopis can’t vote or chip in the 
collection plate, either! 


Said one Bo to the other Bum: “If we 
had some ham, we’d have ham and eggs for 
breakfast, if we had some eggs.” The farmer 
says to his wife: “If we get any corn we'll 
feed it to the hogs, if we get any hogs.” 


Brokers report business improving and ex- 
pect to see everything marketable readily 
disposed of from now on. Demand generally 
is good for packinghouse products, and 
packers should begin to make a little money 
the coming year. 

One of the most important world’s matters 
has been disposed of, and Dr. Robert Bridges 


is the goat—that is, poet laureate of Eng- 
land. Now some one tell W. J. B. how to 


pull through on 12,000 plunks per, and an- 
other big question will be ditched. 

Mike to Pat: “Hear yez are goin’ to 
Panama to wurk.” “Oi yam!” said Pat. “Do 
yez know it’s darn hot down there, 115 and 
worse in the shade?” said Mike. “Sure | 
know,” said Pat, “but yez don’t think I’m 
fool enough to work in the shade all the 
time, do yez?” 


PURE SALT 


(ROCK) 


MYLES SALT CO., Ltd. 


GRADES: 
FINE (Oleo) COARSE 


CRUSHED No. 1 (Ice Cream) 
No. 2 (Hides, etc.) 
No. 3 (Capping) 


OFFICES: 100 Common St., New Orleans, La. 
MINES: Weeks Island, La. 

















The Chicago Railways Company will put 
on their tracks 200 new cars this fall. The 
step of this car will be four inches lower 
than that of the old car; also entrance and 
exit will be in the center, and a separate 
pen is provided for smokers. Nothing said 
about sleeping berths, ete. 


A discovery of great interest to the cellar 


boss and gang has been made. It is a 
shattered tablet upon which is inscribed laws 
governing financial transactions, from the 


code of King Ham—something or other—who 
ruled Babylon about 2100 to 2300 B. C. Ham 
Was some guy in them days, too! 


Sterne Son & Company—“Just Brokers”— 
have become associated with John W. Hall, 
and John with the company. Can you figure 
out a better combination than Charley 
Sterne on the brokerage end of the plank 
and Jack Hall on the practical end of the 
same board? Now, any person guilty of 
being in the packing business, and who would 
like to know just how and why, Jack Hall 
can put you wise. He is now one of our 
trade family; that is, he belongs to the 
bunch, not to any one individual, and we 
need him. He’s here to help us. There’s a 
great big crowd will be pleased to receive 
this little bit of news. 

Se 


VACATION TIME. 


I’m stuck on that ‘‘back to nature’”’ 
Where accommodation’s good 

But nix on them dogged musketeers 
An’ that fourteen inch of mud, 


stunt— 


I love that ‘‘free an’ easy life’’ 

An’ T’ll stand for that ‘‘back to the woods’’— 
With a modern shack, all kinds of grub, 

An’ seegars, an’ a hogshead o’ suds! 


The band-house bunch can rave about 
What a joke it is to be 

A doin’ that Ab-o-rig-ine act— 
But you'll have to ex-cuse me! 


I can see them city ginks camped out 
Where the skunk an’ bull snake roam, 

An’ a wishin’ to the Lord that they 
Wuz safe back home. 


I can see ’em sittin’ across a log, 
A tellin’ theirselves, “‘By gee! 

We're havin’ a hellova time, all right!"’ 
An’ it’s a cinch they be! 


The mud-floor tent, the skeeters an’ 
An’ skunks, an’ snakes may be fine. 

An’ the log an’ the corn-cob pipe O. K., 
But—the good old town fer mine! 


ants, 


The hay-rack ride an’ the eld barn dance 
May be all right in their way, 
But all the same I'll take mine out 
In the auto and cabaret. 


WILEY & CO. 
ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS 


15 SO. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Specialists on Fertilizers anc Food 


Preducts of Ali Kinds 


WRITE US 





DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 








The Davidson Commission Company 
519-520-521 Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO, HLL 


BROKERS 


Making a Specialty of MEATS, LARD AND 
PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS of every descrip- 
tion, COTTONSEED OIL AND PRODUCTS. 





IF YOU ARE SELLERS, we have facilities 
for placing your offerings to best advantage in 
all directions. 


IF YOU ARE BUYERS, give us a call. If 
we have no suitable offerings in hand we will 
find what you want. 
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MERITYY! 


That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others. 


July 26, 1913. 








It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS S|) 
“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 

Less Power- Less Coal—Less Expense. 
S Means | solo Fos | 
ee ne oe Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


CHICAGO 


New yoRK MORRIS & COMPANY _ ciicas 


35th St. & lith Ave. 
Provision Department 


AMMONIA 











What the largest sausage manufacturer in the world thinks of our 


PNEUMATIC SAUSAGE STUFFER 


Manufactured py 
New York 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 




















RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, July 14 -21,362 1,176 50,558 16,559 
Tuesday, July 15.... 2,680 1,972 14,229 5 
Wednesday, July 16..16,870 2,384 21,514 725 
Thursday. July 17. 3,500 1,157 15,049 
Friday, July 18...... 1,494 298 13,588 
Saturday, July 19 197 32 = s«10, 166 
Total last week -46,103 7,039 125,104 108,858 
Previous week . 31,376 5,640 116,724 88,719 
Cor. week, 1912......33,041 8,233 97,118 97,175 
Cor. week, 1911 51,606 8,843 129,112 105,572 

SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, July 14..... 5,457 25 6,745 417 
Tuesday, July 15.. 703 2 4,042 187 
Wednesday, July 16.. 4,991 105 4,124 1,166 
Thursday, July 17.... ¢ 3,494 32 4,217 1,346 
Friday, July 18.... 1,298 15 2,074 1,411 
Saturday, July 19... 52 “e 1,087 ° 
Total last week 179 22,289 “4,527 
Previous week 75 19,725 1,695 
Cor. week, 1912 161 21,366 10,357 
Cor. week, 1911 1,121 28,993 10,874 

CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Year to July 19, 1913..1,305,092 4,069,034 38, 37 
Same period, 1912 -1,390,687 4,390,481 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 












Range of Prices. Streets.) 
Week ending July 19, 1913................ 452,000 SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1913. Beef. 
Vrevious week FGRCreeeseesereseeesceeees 448,000 Oo High Low Cl 7 . 20 @25 
Cor. week BR Sil eee a Sie 397.000 . pen. igh. Aw. ose. Native Rid Reass. .ccccccecccosccecvecsces ee 
Cor. week. 1911 a 442.000 PORK—(Per bbl. — Native Sirloin Steaks ........cccccssseseeete @25 
Total year to date 2 ae or ee, ee 13 779.000 July wseeeeees bo $22.22% $22.12% $22.22% Native Porterhouse Steaks ...............-25 @32 
OE OE RR SA 3,779, September 2135 21.25 21.32% Native Pot Roasts .... a 
Same period, 1912 Seneeneeeeenwreneune 14,931,000 
LARD—(Per 100 ‘Ibs. See Rib Roasts from light cattle sesteeeseosnen GT 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, it Aaa ee = buds Cf a 2 eee eee csccccedd @lé 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: Septem how iL. ‘90 11.92% 11.82% 11.87% Boneless Corned Briskets, Native. 1 5 @16 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. October 11.9215 11.92% 11.87% [11.95 Corned Rumps, Native 
Week to July 19, 1913..... 139,000 336,600 206,100 January 10.67 Ye 10.70 10.67% $10.70 Corne@ Ribe ..cccccce 
Week ago ; 92,000 309,300 189,100 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Corned Flanks ...... 
Year ago 97,800 295,700 176,800 July cv ekbuen a nachos 11.82% Round Steaks ...... eccece 
ee BOD ib dccccceecxa 126,500 354,100 198,100 Ne »ptember 11.92% 11.92% 5 11.87% Round Roasts ....... 
" » " — 7 » Octobér ...... 11.65 11.67% 11.65 11.67% Shoulder Steaks ........ 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. Januars 10.15 voice saad Allee elle la 
Week ending July 19, 1913 Ne as Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed............. @12% 
RE FEE Waa dvcde<ewnebrveesdvecevesees 24,100 MONDAY, JULY 21, 1913. Rolled Roast ......cccececcees ee Ve snaeeeee 16 @18 
a ee ee ere ere re 16,600 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
oes carwataeahosanunasaenines 9,200 July 2 D1, 22.2914 22.02% $22.20% Lamb. 
EERE AE Ne ete 8,000 Se} ptember * ) 21.60 21.30 +9155 Hind Quarters, fancy ............eseeeees 20 @22 
Apglo-American ......ccccseseccccsccccvcces 6,100 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — Fore Quarters, fancy ........ oe eeeeeeeees @15 
ES. ene cinb e641 40k cavnnveerwoexe’s 5,200 July 11.85 11.87% 11.85 $11.87% Legs, fancy ..cccccccccceeee oceccccccocce 22 @24 
RSS i SE ROS RE 7,300 September 11.82% 11.95 — 11.8214 11.95 MY. cuaeansreccocesseccasceces cece eevee @12% 
SE a ee ee 5,700 Octobe: 11.90 12.00 11.90 — 12.00 Chops, shoulder, per “ib o eaeseeecees cecccece @16 
Roberts & Oake ; d ee dako acacia nan 3,700 January 10.70 10.85 10.70 $10.75 Chops, rib and loin, per Ib. secceccere @30 
Miller & Hart ee ee es ee 2,300 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Chops, French, each .........eeeeseeeeees @15 
SP, NE uc cipndue bocce ck wtiaee ees 5,900 “> ae ai ee a Tam 11.87% 
SN MC ok tan 0:08 be bmed ae e'eew-e cia 4,700 September by 11.971 11.92% 7411.95 Bae .ccviess : 
Others... reese ste eeeeeereeseceeeeeeees 9,400 October ...... 6 11.75 11.02% 11.72% Stew ...cccccee 
ee January 0.22% 0.15 ~10.20 
a OE LECCE CP EET TET TO 108,200 iia . 2 1 + og A 
MED ct w:craw eee adee vcs cot ete canes 104,400 TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1913. F 
0190 oy , ore Quarters @ 
von ctehan needle tein adabests <i 154790) = PORK—(Per bbl.»— Rib and Loin Chops ......... atin t se 18 @20 
PSRSS SENET CES HOES eee Dy IU July - 22. 22.22% 22.00 a a eee ll aeesécwereben 
Total year to date .... ike Maceo Nea eraa 3,358,300 September... 21.50 2150 21.35 31. a ‘ Shoulder Chops ......+.-++++++++ 124%4@14 
eee A Se MOOR. co ckecaeicccedenentivel 3,484,500 January ..... 19.50 19.50 19.45 $19.45 = » a 
PE RKT.Y rE 2 DP me —_ en LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— BOCK TAIMS wc ccccccccccccccccccccesccosece ( 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. Fels sf 1L87% 11.87% 11.82% 311.821 MO = REDE AGRON Be 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. September 11.95 11.95 11.87% 11.87% Pork Shoulders 
This week $8.25 $9.15 $4.50 $7.85 October 12.00 12.00 11.95 11.95 Pork Tenders 
Previous week .. --- 8.35 9.00 4.40 7.70 January ..... 10.75 10.77% 10.72% 10.72% PE EE pec wouknncesegeesenepeeeesgeeue 
Cor, week, 1912.. . 7.55 7.57 4.25 7.05 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose) : Spare Ribs .....-+..eeeeeeeee 
Cor. week, 1911 . 6.30 6.66 4.00 6.35 July : 11.80 11.80 11.75 11.75 I a eal Ok ai aan aa Lchulsenacn ca gain e ww 
Cor. week, 1910 7.00 8.57 4.00 7.10 September 11.92% 11.92% 11.87% 11.87% PE. FRAN cccciccecccevscescevetscceqese 
CATTLE. October 11.70 11.70 11.65 11.65 Leaf Lard 
: : January ..... reas arate t10.17% 
Steers, good to cholice..........cccececs $8.50@ 9.10 y 
Steers, fair to good Tee Peeters ~ fF WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1913 Hind Quarters 
NE WENIID vicia « cscuthuescndvcscdceees 7.00@ 7.25 PORK—(Per bbl.)— Fore Quarters 
Distilleny steers .. ister pd aio ahaa 8.50@ 8.65 July ... 22.25 22.25 22 25 TOES see ee cece eee ceeeeees 
Yearlings, good to cholce.............-... 8.00@ 9.10 September ... 21.40 1.40 21.47% BreastS ss eeeeeeeeceeseeceeerserseseecens 
Yearlings. fair to good.................. 7.25@ 8.00 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— ee senververaveresenveyeeresrerd 4 
a A eT Pe OTe ere lp ED wennenesé tian oe 11.77% ie eee ESET ee SNE CEM SPL ERE SE he SON ‘ 
ee ee eee ee 7.60 September 11.87% 11.87% 11.82% $11.85 _ Bib and Loin Chops .....ccccccccscccccvce @25 
Feeding steers ....... 7.75 October ...... 11.92% 11.92% 11.90 111.90 Butchers’ Offal. 
Medium to good beef 6.00 J: nuary 10.67% 10.70 10.6714 110.70 ES RPL yar <P @7 
Fair to good heifers 8.50 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— BOE cab nueiescccrvuceenenvecssecuntcn @ 4% 
Good to prime heifers. . 8.00@ 8.75 ER Sao ais hut 5 3 ites + 11.72% Bones, per ewt. ....... @ 1.2 
Good to choice cows VEerrrer ree tir t 6.2 5a be September il ‘87% 11.90 11.8214 $11.85 Calfskins, 8 to 15 lbs.... @20 
Common to good cutters.............05. 4.25@ 4.75 October 11 wshttiay 11.65 11.60 411.62% Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons @65 
Infer lor to Rood CANNETS......+++ee eee sees 3.50@ 4. 25 January . sete 10.12% ee bated entihwaan inicclisaadenchiataunch:dat ail a1 
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a ae «++ 7.00@ 8.00 
De SEE S220 504 vodeas oa pene sade e - 6.25@ 6.80 
DE WEED cdcuccnccccns ch secesscees - 6.75@ 7.50 
Good to choice calves...............se05 9.00@11.00 
Wale Ch GEG CHIVGR......ccccsvcscvescceses 8.00@ 9.50 
HOGS. 
Choice light, 100 to 190 Ibs.............. $9.40@9.60 
Light mixed, 160 to 200 Ibs.............. 9.20@9.30 
Prime light butchers, 200 to 250 lbs...... 9.25@9.55 
Prime medium weight butchers.......... 9.25@9.45 
Prime heavy butchers, 250 to 300 lbs.... 9.20@9.30 
WEE cécunkeacadevecsevercenEes 9.00@9.15 
SEE DEE, b006600-ses0-0ccussteeeneees 9.10@9.25 
Pe ee Oo ctcavesepeveeucns 8.30@8.75 
ee BO BE Bb ecccvccccvceucuceeues 8.00@9.10 
SE d.bigp'4640406san6neeneebkeocuwanewine 9.00@9.70 
BED  crcededviceussvencensetntesquncereia 3.50@5.00 
*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP 
IO WD cvivccwedcctcctdecctacesgheat $7.00@7.50 
SD EEE in -0d90 bcos aUivee-s delice cube 7.00@7.40 
Se rere rr ere 4.25@5.25 
Range yearlings 25@6.50 
Feeding lambs 26.50 
Native wethers 4.25@5.25 
DD. GE Faw aWe eb 08 cbs bbe bawsnaeneas 3.75@4.75 
Native and fed ye arlings Dic thet «dmsamnene 6.00@6.75 
geo —- 
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THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl. a 

See 2.20 22.20 22.20 20 

September . 21. ph 21.50 21.40 $21.47% 

January ...... 19.30 19.30 19.30 
LARD—(Per 100 be — 

DE “adeuneuse ene hawt 11.80 

September ... ii. 182% 11.87% 11.82% 111.85 

October - 11.87% 11.95 11.87% 711.90 

January ..... 10.72% 10.75 10.70 $10.72% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

SD. Sexeeeeee naeee enews 11.77% 

September ° 11. 80 11.87% 11.80 $11.87% 

October ...... 11.60 11.65 11.57% $11.65 

January ...... 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15 

FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

SOT seccene ee 22.05 20.05 20.00 720.00 

September - 21.37% 21.37% 21.25 $21.30 

October ... 20.85 20.85 20.70 20.75 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs. )— 

TRY ccccecese ILE 11.75 11.65 11.70 

September - 11.80 11.80 11.70 $11.75 

October ..... 11.85 11.85 11.77% 711.80 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

Ge acaawcese prio 11.65 

September ... 11.80 il. "80 11.7 77% 711.77% 

October ..... 1.60 11.60 11. 52% 11.55 

+Bid. tAsked. 

086 — 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Le 13 @13% 
SE ED hac ones 6 6:0 kcadeenseane 124% @12% 
BeeeeeO GUURED, MAUNTMEE <6. icc cictccccccees 12% @12% 
sng ERD ENR TEES Rey SEES A Ea 124%@1 
Hind Quarters, choice 

Fore Quarters, choice 


CP Nee cccedbls sabrecsecescres 9 @10% 
AER «ark 3: Ah e-<:woraq.selawentaieiine ak 

Boneless Chucks 
Medium Plates 
Steer Plates 


RED sactae nadukwnddeiaia velo aeaudinitl 12 mt Wy 
SY EES cccwecdsisuicsasasbuet eebuee @14 

SU ED New baie aieecdss cibbeSecuertsaseeoe 14 @16% 
Se SE awens-ceectet een cone ones @19% 


Beef Tenderloins, 
Beef Tenderloins, 











BO TERS ccccccccctccccceceeseescooce 
Sirloin Butts ....... 
Shoulder Clods 
MEE Sobdecdccvececceccodecscudecocens 
DED  bice cc nebdew cabot suataebooenans 
MEE) tien kib.e-nne's Genbeinsasidiatdoeaaion 
NINE dina abicini ohaeca te dvcerahigiea aaa: ete Avage Sat alga 2d 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light ......ccccceceece 10 @ll1 
Cow Bibe, Heavy .ccce ccccccccccccccces @13% 
SE, I IE o5. 5s. 2 aretha eim-ereocacmintidve avererca @l17j 
I MI o's c'n <5 cco 4cdiarediik atere'edube'Ge- @18 
Loin Ends, steer, native @1T% 
ME n.d ceuccecnss @15 
Hanging Tenderloine ....cccccccccccvessecs @12 
Flank Steak @14% 
Hind Shanks @6é 
Brains, per Ib. @i7 
EEE wiwenesacwces @ 9 
DED arevisoerveccce +e @17T% 
SII canvas viaid.accsva thet Ghul buwenittedans 22 @25 
Ox Tail, per lb. @7 
Fresh Tripe, @4 
Fresh Tripe, @ 6 
DE- Sansenwnses0esbenseebcsboocesbnwses @9 
BIGRGFS, GBCR co ccccccccccccce 900 60606-00ee0 ™@ 8 
Veal. 
ee ere 2%@13 
i Pn Sabibweaonmaiannkdaedaees @16% 
SE MED, | 1s orn rcrectravtareaialo'a Giaiedaieaicaiae oak @17 
IN 03.25 donk cacccemeceeaenonas @17% 
Si i. covvndehetebeeshtpedvinewaes @12% 
TE pceswnaens tacvessenseas eotowes @14 
Veal Offal 
Se NEEL 5.01 cedeenmndeanseanetit sacs 7%4@ 8 
Sweetbreads 
Plucks 


Good Caul 

















Round Dressed Lambs .........ccsseceees @16 
ae eae ae @15% 
R. D. Lamb Racks @12 
ee ED 0ib-600s:05000b006e00ne0%s @l1 
R. D. Lamb Saddles @18% 
Lamb Fries, per Ib. @18 
Lamb Tongues, each @4 
Lamb Kidneys, each @ 1% 
DRED 4.....5.3 cmsempeveceneeekwemese @10 
NE iia eo Cadac area wees sae @il 
III, onsite wide wnintere eelemaeaees @11% 
SE sctsvesnnntnctcrebeebeetens @12 
SO MED nnd ca caveewecetesaceas awn seese @ 8% 
SN I, 559): 5.4: ecass ae einen: & Gulwininigak @ 8 
Mutton Legs @12 
Mutton Loins @ 8 
Mutton Stew @7 
ee SL, WED. 040000050000066450K6 @ 2% 
SNEED preccieccewintencséubwmness @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
ee ty Se ere 124%@13 
BE, BOE vscwevocce swe seeescenceseesies @15% 
Leaf Lard @11% 
Tenderloins @29 
Spare Ribs @9 
BE. SucwpseeeQee ewes verse oe genied @13% 
re ee en Cee i @9 
Trimmings @ 9 
Extra Lean Trimmings ° eecccccce @ 9% 
DEE sacvaweretwosseseoewed posvaoeseoeenne @s 
MEE -6.0:0'0'0.0'900000000000005046000000006000 @ 5% 
BE BONE ccecvsecececos @4 
EE aa aire wine evhauaiae ath @ 6% 
PEED BO  ccccccccccatoce @°e 
Blade Meat ........... @10 
Cheek Meat ....... @°s 
Hog livers, per Ib. @ 2% 
Neck Bones ..........ee0- Pooccesscep ee @3 
Skinned Shoulders @12% 
Perk Hearts ....cccccccsccsccces @9 
POG TRICROTS, HET UD. oc cccccccedccedsesess 4@5% 
SR es et ee 10 @12 
SE ED. savlevtncenenasseaceeseneee mene @ 6 
SEE. aby wutareneseueebwiesesiebiow anes 6 @ 6% 
ND 50a 5 GbR SOS eee stewed MeROebeeeeks @ 4% 
EEE. cvicnre ede ceveneswetheeeeenes canoe @li 
BERD co cccccccecevesvecesvcesessecseoees @17T% 
EE aaaaeaelswewetsraeastskaed avebewewaae @13 
P. <sivcny copra aurea ees amet e eee rs @17T% 
SI n6.0.865¢00 80006 sREs tnkanehs baeuens @12% 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna................. ° @11% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings. . @l11 


















Ne SUNOS = dod oUarawin a Slew ecle die Nation @13 
i @12% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese.............+ @il1 
MEE _ 28-004 00008406660 Cecenetesensgoeses @l14 
Sy SID: Civ. intc cecabenisweseneseecnic @13% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine........ @16 
Hew TmGland BAUM. ccccccccdvccedcccce @16 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage...........+. @16% 
Special Compressed Ham .......+..seeeeee% @18% 
a @15% 
Boneless Butts in casings.. @A% 
Oxford Butts in casings.... —@a@— 
UN MED “bth 040% a0h00. 6b been ssendeees @12% 
GEES BONED . cvqectccccewscecsesscvscces @12 
Country Smoked Sausage ..........++.- wee @14 
OD IE aire.0'05-c 056050096 .0nese0ne%es @16 
Pork Sausage, bulk oF Hink.....cccccccccces @11% 
Pork Sausage, short link............ssee0. @12 
ee Sa ee ree @10 
Luncheon Roll ........ % @15% 
Delicatessen Loaf @16% 
oe ° @17 
Summer Sausage. 
Most Bammer, TH. GC. GOR). cc ccvscvcvsccws @26 
Gerenan Bates CHOW) .cccccccccccecccesece @23% 
PE EEE. Sates ueduvecs cae bacaesusers @27 
oe ho, A er eres ees @17% 
cents sg Me oe OE ET eee ee —@— 
EEE > ©6Ddaskakaaeinrenneean helenae eose @20% 
Sausage in Oil. 

I CIE DI oi vine ucdccwesdnesocccenseee $6.00 
CGE BRGOAGO,, BBG iiocsicccccccectscesssecsees 5.50 
I, (EEE wordsksueebeerenenneds 6a0es sess eura 


Bologna, 2-20 .... 
Frankfurt, 1-50 ... 
Frankfurt, 2-20 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 





Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels. . 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............ 
Pickled pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels..............34.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per o. 
Dic, RT Bi I coding nce csannen. ede cekare 
2 Whe., 2 CF DS GOR, OO CORO ces cccccsvcevcccees 
ae ee ee er re 
36 The., HH GOB. BW GERD. cccccccccccccccccccess 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz. 
Dee. Gem BG. BH GE cceccccccescsevessoccs $3.25 
San. SG, F GOR. Th BOE vicevewecsvwccvcscceses 6.25 
Soe. Fare, Th Gee. TH DER. occ cecswesvcccedessae 11.50 
16-oz. jars, % doz. in box......... é1+sasseewes 22.50 
BS. GF Ge WOT Tiiinciciccccavesovecsved $1.50 per Ib. 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels.......... —@a@— 
os ca tll TOOL EE Cree Pe eee Pere i 
Prime Mess Beef .. @ 





Extra Mess Beef 





Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)............- 
A er eee 

. ey, A SPPeerrreerr rier rere re 23. 
Clear Fat Backs @ 
Vamliy Beck POR oc ccccccccccccccccevese @24.50 
Ee ORE ee ore @17.50 

LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @13% 
PURO TE. ns cc ow becaeenenieesrencseeiawwen @12% 
Lard substitutes, tes. @10% 
et er eee @10 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels.... we @73 
Cooks’ and bakers* shortening, tubs........ @12% 


Barrels, Ke. 
tubs and pails, 


over tierces; half barrels, 
10 to 80 Ibs., 


Wye. over 


tierces: % to 1c. over 












tierces. 
BUTTERINE. 

1 = * natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

Diag niarepintg pans mareloninw 00'00:0.0000006 Hou cleeGen ee 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are ic. less.) 
Cleat Welsee, TOGee BUGS ocd ccctcccvess @14% 
Chene Detiied,. TG GU svcwcvescccccceses @14% 
Rib Bellies, 18@20 avg....... — ee evewres @14% 
ke. Gr rrrr errs @11y% 
Regular Plates @11% 
Clear Plates @10% 
DE. wnccntccnnseneseceaqqeetesbdcetoosse @ 9% 
Bacon meats, %c. to le. more. 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Brame, 2B TR, BR hdb0 0650. 5-06 ec eeccwese-cs @19% 
ee Se ere ee te @19 
eee ene re @20% 
Calas, 4@6 Ibs., @vg.........eeee0. . : @i3 
Calas, G@12 Ibs., AV... .......ccecccccces 1 112% @12% 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 lbs. avg....... 14 @11% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy ...............00. @28 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg. --18% G19 
Wide, 6@§ avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @22% 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @16%, 
SON TE aiiiccwine Vee trstacweseeaes @25% 
Deted Beek WEsNSS. oo. ccccccccvcccccevcees @27% 
Dried Beef Knuckles @27% 
Dried Beef Outsides .... @25 
Regular Boiled Hams @27 
Smoked Boiled Hams @28 
aa @19% 
Cooked Tstm RGIB.....ccrccccccccccccccvcces @28 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders ..........-+s+0+. @19% 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 


























ne A ree @is 
a RE SS OE FS @23 
ee pie alte hoc enets Sere @73 
eT DN: BEE WIOGD) aks 65.5 v0500% ccdvee @19 
ne Wa, OT ERE TEE LCE ET CCL eer eee @ 6% 
Beef bladders, medium ...........ee-ee005 @45 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.............. @i5 
Hog caubings, Gee of Galt ..gpecccccvcccsce 
HOR , MMGRICR,. POR, GEE oc civcgaccvcccsesioece 
Hog DUngS, CEZPOEt ...cccccccccccccss 
Hog bungs, large mediums 
Hog bungs, prime ......... 
Hog bungs, narrow ....... 
Imported wide sheep casing 
Imported medium wide sheep casings....... @eo 
Imported medium sheep casings........... an 
Hog stomachs, per plece ..........+eeeee+> @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Deled: Wide, BEF Ws s..cccsccsccccas 9 @2.62% 
ee ee ee @2.45 
Concentrated tankage ...........seee- @2.30 
Ground tankage, 12% ......csccscoces and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11% ...........e06. and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25% and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%.......... and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 80%.......... “77. 50@18.00 
Ground rawbone, per ton ..........++0+5 24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton...........++ 20.00@21.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver........ 250.00@275.00 
i el SEE eee «s+. 24.00@ 28.50 
Hoofs, striped, per ton...........0eeeeee 83.00@ 88.00 
PROGR, WROD, BOP Wie c cs csivccvvecvedsees 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 lbs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.08 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 980.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 27.50@ 29.00 
‘ LARD. 
Pebiee ORE, CUO: nnn 45.608 hs wed onsen @11.77% 
PHUMIO GOCRIR, BOCOE 66 is-0:00ccccviescweees @11.25 
DEE” a5a5:36s hedteanaee eaten Ses eau eret @ 10% 
SNL. . cious Acescuanis uaaledwbe iene eeaken 9%@ 10 
en ee eee 12 @ 12% 
STEARINES. 
a ae ee eee ee oe 114%@12 
OG, Tile. BD civinie crm eels vs ce weueweysneeesse 10 @10% 
ey oe ee 10% @i11 
TO scxscestectivcvesvvvcsccnsetanesess 7.@ fy 
NG, BONO Seccicaniwsecdccudeeess ever 554@ 5% 
ee ae err ere re Ts 6%@ 7. 
OILS. 
Lard ofl, extra, winter strained, tierces....70 @T71 
MENG, FOE EE on ciceceescnecnccocnesoseses 66 @68 
Batra No. 1 lard off......ccccccccccccccees 60 @62 
BHO. 1 Tate OF) cn cccsicwcvvccoccessovevseeoes 53 55 
Be. B heed Ge nccccccvccccecccccccvccceves 52 @54 
Oleo oil, extra 114% @11% 
Oleo oil, No, 2 10% @11 
UN cine scans 6end eee oeradeneedes 11 @11% 
Neatsfoot ofl, pure, DbIs..........0-eeeeeee 68 72 
Acidless tallow oils, bbis.............eee+- 61 @62 
CORR C8), WOSS on ccccccccesvecccceeccsocces 5.60@5.65 
eee re ey erie 6%4@ 6% 
NED jd aainiowsor sc yeeaiwamenseewNesaures @ 8% 
ee eee re @ 7™%; 
WO, FT COCR cc ccvccccvvsescccceseecvose @ 6% 
Packers’ Prime @7 
Packers’ No. 1 @ 6% 
Packers’ No. 2 .....ccccceee @ 5% 
Renderers’ No. 1 @ 6% 
White, Cholee ...cccccccccccccccsccccccces @i7 
MEG ME. scavcns sons seewonseese @ 6% 
White, ‘‘B’’ @ 6% 
ee @ 5% 
Crackling ... 5@ 5% 
BIORGS 2c cccccccccccncvcceesecesdcccsocosceos @ 5% 
WED occ te ecccecedcvocscvccveviesoncaees @ 5% 
WOE occ ccc ccciivcccccvccvesccesesooecces 4%4@ 4% 
Glue Stock ....ccsccccscccces ecevebwdsenten 54@ 5% 
Garbage STERGE ..cccccccccccccccccccccece 2 @ 8% 
Glycerine, ©. P....cccccccccccccces caw eves 19% @19% 
Glycerine, dynamite ........-eeeeeeeeeeeeee @19% 
Glycerine, crude SOAP ......cceeccecececces 124% @12% 
Glycerine, candle .......cceccccccccccceces 13%4,@14 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
ef Per er ere 67 @é6s 
a a rere 60 @é62 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 2%@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. @........ 1.35@1.45 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrele ...ccccccccsccccss pvebeee d 
Oak pork barrels ... 07 
Ge GROG. a Sicccanvcdvencscccessseues . 32% @1. 35 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined Gnltpetwe 2c ccsccoceccccccocecee - 5%O@ 6% 
Roracic acid, crystal to pgmteret A 7 @t™m% 
Sree ly ie ee 4@04% 
Sugar— 
White,. arthed seccscccecscccceseccveses @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated ..........eeeeeee @ 4% 
WO, “GMD Khe ove ccesi csececwsnes 4%@ 4% 
Salt— 
Ashton, fn bags, 224 Ibs............. . $2.28 
English packing, In bags, 224 ibs.. ae - 14 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton..... .. 3.28 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton.......... 8.76 


Casing salt, bbls., 280 Ibs., 2x@8x........... 1 
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THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter te The National Provisioner from 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, July 23. 

Monday’s steer trade was strong and active 
on the good to choice cattle and steady on 
other grades, with the supply of cattle rather 
moderate, actual receipts being 18,400 head. 
The extreme top of the market, $9.10 ewt., 
was paid for eight or ten loads of cattle, and 
compared favorably with the $9.15 top of the 
week before. Quite a few choice beeves sold 
from $8.75@9, with the bulk of the good to 
choice grades at $8.50@8.75, and the medium 
to good kinds $8@8.50, according to quality, 
weight and fat. Tuesday’s run of 3,100 cattle 
met with a demand that was fully steady 
with Monday’s general level of values and 
the five day market movement is receiving 
generous support from all sides. Wednesday’s 
run of 18,000 cattle was heavier than ex- 
pected, and the three days’ supply totaled 
39,000 head, as compared with 41,000 for the 
same period a week ago. The choice beeves 
ruled slow but about steady; in fact, five 
loads of heavy cattle sold at $9.20, which was 
a nickel higher than last week’s top, and 
shows conclusively that the real prime cattle 
have held up well in price and will, we be- 
lieve, work somewhat higher during the next 
30 to 40 days, Other grades were slow and 
about a dime lower. 

Higher than ever before at this time of 
the year aptly describes the condition of the 
market on butcher-stuff, and this state of 
affairs can be ascribed almost entirely to the 
very meager receipts. Trade on cows and 
heifers has been strong and active all week; 
in fact, the better grades really show about 
10@1l5c. advance. The calf market is very 
high indeed, with the extreme top $11.25, but 
the bull trade has slipped off 15@25c. from 
last week’s prices. 

With a run of 23,000 hogs on Wednesday 
the market ruled rather irregular, but the 
general trade was weak to 5c. lower, bulk 
of the good to choice light bringing $9.40@ 
9.50, with light butchers $9.30@9.40; medium 
and heavy butchers $9.20@9.30; mixed pack- 
ing grades‘carrying some top $9.10@9.25; 
fair to good heavy packers largely around 
$8.90@9, in small lots $8.50@8.75; healthy 
pigs 8@9e. per pound, with 120 to 140-Ib. 
weights as high as $9.25. Pigs that are 
dumpish and sick are hard to dispose of at 
very low prices. We don’t look for much 
change in prices either way for some little 
time to come, barring the usual fluctuations. 
Would not be surprised to see prices work 
up a little before top is reached. 

Following the decline in sheep and lambs 
which took place the last four days of last 
week, Monday opened with liberal receipts at 
all points and a much lower market, but 
Tuesday brought a lighter run and improved 
condition, and Wednesday the market ruled 


active, with prices still a _ little higher. 
Natives: Good to choice lambs, $7.50@7.75: 


poor to medium, $6.50@7.25; culls, $5@6; fat 
clipped lambs and yearling ewes $5.75@ 
6.50; good to choice medium and lightweight 
ewes, $4.25@4.50; heavy ewes, $4@4.25; 
breeding ewes, $4.25@5. Westerns: Fat 
lambs, $7.50@7.75:; fat yearlings, $6.25@6.50; 
fat wethers, $4.75@5: feeding wethers, $4@ 
4.50; feeding yearlings, $5@5.50; feeding 
lambs, $6.50@6.75. 

——e€e 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., July 23. 
Cattle receipts for the week ending today 
amounted to 30,300 head, of which 12,092 head 
were Southerns. 





On the native side the mar- 
ket ruled generally steady on the good kinds 
and strong 


on the medium-grade offerings. 


The top price for the week on carload lots 


was made yesterday when $8.70 was paid for 
choice kinds weighing around 1,300 pounds. 
The bulk of all desirable kinds during the 
week moved in a range of $8 to $8.60, me- 
dium grades generally at $7.50 to $8.25, and 
several loads of yearlings at $7.75 to 8.60. 
Trading on cows during the week has been 
generally steady, very few strictly choice 
ones were offered, although several odd head 
reached the top of $7.25, the bulk of the 
offerings ranging from $6 to $6.75. Heifers 
are quoted steady for the week with a top 
of $8.40 for carload offerings. Straight loads 
of heifers sold generally at $7.75 to $8 for the 
more desirable kinds. Calves are steady with 
a top of $11. 

On the Southern side of the market trading 
has been very active, with prices all along 
showing an upward tendency. Today the 
market is quoted at 10 to 15 cents higher 
than last week. The bulk of the steer sup- 
ply arriving at the yards were from Okla- 
homa. This kind topped prices for the week 
today by bringing $8, the bulk, however, 
ranging from $6.15 upward. Other grades are 
steady with a stronger tendency on Arkansas. 

The receipts for the week were about 46,000 
head. Values have fluctuated somewhat dur- 
ing the week. At the opening of the week 
prices were about a dime higher than last 
week’s close, and by Monday prices had ad- 
vanced until $9.55 was reached, which is the 
top for the week. Today values are about 
a dime lower than the high time for the 
week. Clearances have been good, with the 
bulk of the hogs selling from $9.30 to $9.55. 

Sheep receipts for the week amounted to 
about 32,500 head. As compared with last 
week both native and Tennessee lambs are 
about $1 lower. ‘Top native lambs today 
brought $7.35. There were no Tennessees 
offered today, however, this kind would bring 
around $7.50 today. Mutton sheep are quoted 
at 25 to 40 cents lower than last week. The 
top today on this kind is $4.10, while $4.50 
was paid earlier in the week. 


a 


KANSAS CITY 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, July 22, 1913. 

Cattle in the native division sold steady to 
strong today, and quarantine cattle sold 10 
@l5e. higher. A new set of quotations went 
into effect today on fed natives, heavy steers 
reaching $9, heifers $8.95, veal calves $10, and 
yearlings equalling their best previous per- 
formance this season, last week, at $8.90. 
Total supply today is 13,000 head, of which 
the very small number of 28 carloads are 
quarantines. Demand from all sources is 
healthy. Bulk of the native fed steers sell 
at $7.75@8.75; Kansas grass and _ half-fed 
steers, $7@8.25; quarantine grass steers, $5.50 
@7.30; native cows largely at $4.75@6.50; 
bulls, $5.25@6.50; stock $5 @7.25; 
feeders, $6.75@7.65; stock cows and heifers, 
$4.50@6.25. 


steers, 


Small calf receipts show a dis- 
position in the country to conserve cattle 
herds, though the high prices prevailing are 
tempting to those engaged in building up the 
cattle supply. 

Hogs are a shade lower this week than the 
finish of last week, packers persisting in their 
bearish attitude. Receipts are larger than 
last week, 14,000 here today. Eastern ship- 
pers bought 5,000 hogs here last .week, and 
they are active this week, and present range 
of prices looks safe for awhile. Top today, 
$9.174%; bulk, $8.95@9A0, 

Quality is lacking in the sheep jhouse, and 
though prices are 60 cents to a dollar lower 
than best time last week, buyers persist in 
saying that this market is the highest on the 


map. Receipts today, 7.000 head, market 
weak; spring lambs, $6.75@7.25 for bulk; 


ewes selling around $4.25. 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 





July 26, 1913. 
OMAHA 


(Specia: Letter te The Mational Provisioner.) 


South Omaha, Neb., July 22, 1913. 

Cattle values experienced a sharp reduction 
last week, more on account of excessive sup- 
plies at Eastern and Southern markets than 
on account of local conditions. Southern grass 
cattle are running freely on account of the 
drought, and Western range cattle are be- 
ginning to show up, so that buyers are ‘wid- 
ening the spread in prices, the medium and 
common corn-feds feeling the effect of the 
competition of the Southern and Western 
grassers. Really good to choice corn-fed cat- 
tle are still scarce enough to hold their own, 
but the less desirable and unfinished kinds 
are off 15@25c. as compared with a week ago. 
Choice yearlings sold up to $8.90 today, the 
high price of the season, and best heavy 
beeves went as high as $8.85. Bulk of the fair 
to good 1,000 to 1,350-pound beeves go at a 
range of $8.20@8.60, with common grassy 
grades as low as $7.50. Cows and heifers suf- 
fered fully as much as steers. Range is wide, 
from $3.50@8, the bulk of the fair to good 
butcher and beef stock selling at $5.50@6.50. 
Veal calves are somewhat lower at $7@10, 
and bulls, stags, ete., are also going at re- 
duced figures, $5.25@7.25. 

In the face of tolerably liberal receipts of 
hogs there was an advance of nearly a quar- 
ter last week, and although there has been 
some reaction, values are still fully 1lé5c. 
higher than a week ago. Demand from both 
packers and shippers has been of the most 
healthy and even urgent character and trad- 
ing has been lively right along, with an early 
clearance nearly every day. All classes of 
buyers continue to favor the light and 
butcher weight grades and these are com- 
manding a larger premium than recently, 
thus widening the spread in values. With 
8,700 hogs here today the market was steady 
to a nickel higher. Tops sold up to $9.15, 
as against $8.95 last Tuesday, and the bulk 
of the trading was at $8.80@8.90, as against 
$8.65@8.70 a week ago. 

The sheep market has been very erratic, 
but as Northwestern receipts increase the 
trend of values is unmistakably downward. 
Supplies have been liberal and made up very 
largely of lambs and these have borne the 
brunt of the decline, although practically all 
grades are selling on a decidedly lower basis 
than they were a week or ten days ago. Fat 
lambs are quoted at $6.75@7.40; yearlings, 
$5.50@6.25; wethers, $4.25@4.75, and ewes, 
$3.75@4.35. 


——+$e—_— 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending July 19, 1913: 


CATTLE. 
CI | cdc tcciscorssionccwscrdasecesevsieass 30,109 
HemeeS CMY cccccccccccccscccccesccccesscess 28,614 
CONGR. cccccccccceecedeescertssasssecoscosece 7,720 
ni UII 4s Sha aac: a ics ye le an aw tie al eaciaalie oe 8,071 
DE wdecwsbensWenas Eaiadadked nebaeiiarewaee 728 
EE EE  ceckvescccsvssccccnresedsetensees 2,894 
BONE BE. BORE cccesececccdgecevcccscvecceces 3,524 
mew Zeek and Jeteay Cy. ccccccesevcesescs 10,055 
TE MEE <cicendvecsncendpeedsatseveescnus 13,692 
PEE Sendccstucctebservedtecenedsevrane 4,529 
PEER ee ceestececcccnnscoscescsceecesees 2,291 
ED |, sVvewenseens GuesmtoneSeeeehseueeench ae 771 

HOGS. 
CD ve cvicew aS cubawbkens ba esaKshekeonce 102,815 
De GRRE daebicborceevetscccsicansasennes 33,913 


ere ee ee 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 

Sioux City .. 





Ottumwa i 10,400 
Cedar Rapids ..... -.. 5,282 
ee He, BOs cess tececseetscsoretvecsecsnes 17,946 
New York and Jersey: Clty... .ccccccccscccce DOpaee 
POE (MED | vcevccsnctdeweseeveesteeetesesess 4,591 
I fru 2 Sm heared be Ue arene acbineed ae ees 3,725 
EE? secre ve cbitetdbewwens osketok cbeeme 11,992 
GE «= -cenanetet ne stuehweeesodwsies eden eaaae 3,192 
SHEEP 

NE ines canons kwolubeie ts deen wine ees mane 104,331 
Kinch ean tee etees 66SNR Reeene eens 20,876 
MED. -b:WGee ob Maein Ree e ounewer sorta eweleceewen 26,696 
ae ee eee rer ee Toe Tere 10,076 
SE tvs bins 5:60 50d 0S ebdutetneewseceewes 587 
See ee ee ry er rer 2,281 
ge re ee eee ee 2,840 
Wow Work aml Jeveey CRY cv. ccc cccccscecest 71,390 
Di (EY ird¢. bes ccnenetGaeyenteownet- ewes 4,436 
Philudetphia , 


Pittsburgh 
Denver 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 


New York, July 25.—Market easier; West- 
ern steam, $12.20; Middle West, $11.80@11.90; 
city steam, $11.8714@12; refined, Continent, 
$12.40; South American, $12.95; Brazil, kegs, 
$13.95; compound, 10@101%c. 

Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, July 25.—Sesame oil, fabrique, 

112 fr.; edible, 90 fr.; copra oil, fabrique, 110 


fr.; edible, 125 fr.; peanut oil, fabrique, 77 
fr.; edible, 911% fr. 
Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, July 25.—(By Cable).—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 123s. 9 d.; pork, prime mess, 
110s. 6d.; shoulders, square, 61s. 6d.; New 
York, 59s. 6d.; picnic, 54s.; hams, long, 85s.; 
American cut, 82s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland 
cut, 70s.; long clear, 76s., short backs, 
67s. 6d.; bellies, clear, 71s. Lard, spot prime, 
59s. 6d.; American refined in pails, 59s. 3d.; 
28-lb. blocks, 58s. 3d. Lard (Hamburg), 60 
marks. Tallow, prime city, 33s.; choice, 35s. 
‘Turpentine, 28s. Rosin, common, Ils. Cheese, 
Canadian finest white, new, 63s. 6d. Tallow, 
Australian (at London), 33s. 6d.@38s. 


~ 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions, ae 








The market was fairly active and lower on 
the larger receipts and lower hog market. 


Stearine. 


The market was firm but quiet at 111%. 
for oleo. 


Tallow. 
The market was steady, with city quoted 


at 6%%c. last sale, and specials 65%e. 


Cottonseed Oil. 
Trading was less active, with prices showing 
some reaction. Demand was less urgent and 


an easier lard market West 
selling. 

Market closed active and weak, with pres- 
Sales, 19,600 


nominal. 


encouraged 


sure on the new crop months. 
bbls. Spot oil, $9.48 bid; 
Closing quotations on futures: July, $9.50@ 
9.75; August, $9.48@9.51; September, $9.47 
@9.51; October, $8.23@8.30; November, $6.94 
@6.98; December, $6.69@6.71; January, 
$6.68@6.70; February, $6.66@6.72; good off 
oil, $9.25 bid; off oil, $9.10 bid; red off oil, 


crude, 


$8.90 bid; winter oil, $9.50 bid: summer 
white, $9.50 bid. 
— 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, July 25.—Hog market slow and 
5e. lower. Bulk of prices, $8.95@9.20; light, 
$9.10@9.50; mixed, 38.75@9.45; heavy, $8.55 


@9.50; rough heavy, $8.55@8.75; Yorkers, 
$9.40@9.50; pigs, $7.50@9.25. Cattle slow; 


beeves, $7.20@9.20; cows and heifers, $3.65@ 
8.25; Texas steers, $6.90@8; stockers and 
feeders, $5.50@7.75; Western, $7.10@8.10. 
Sheep market strong; natives, $4.35@5.50; 
Western, $4.35@5.45; yearlings, $5.60@6.85: 
lambs, $5.65@8; Westerns, $6.25@8. 

Sioux City, July 25.—Hogs lower, at $8.80 
@8.95. 


St. Louis, July 25.—Hogs lower, at $9.30@ 
9.40. 

Cleveland, July 25.—Hogs higher, at $9.60 
@9.85. 

Buffalo, July 25.—Hogs higher, with 4,800 
on sale; prices, $9.80@10. 

Kansas City, July 25.—Hogs slow, at 
$8.25 @9.10. 

South Omaha, July 25.—Hogs steady, at 
$8.60@9. 

St. Joseph, July 25.—Hogs slow, at $8.50 

9.15 


Louisville, July 25.—Hogs steady, at $9.20 
@9.35. 


—_“o—_— 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, July 19, 1913, are 
reported as follows: 





Hogs. Sheep.* 
S. & 8. Co 9,200 13,289 
Armour 24,100 24,847 
Swift & Co.. 16,600 41,612 
Morris 8,000 12,339 
G. H. 1: 7,300 oeseee 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. Tee _ sexees won 


Anglo-American, 6,100 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
5,200 hogs: Western Packing Co., 5,700 hogs; Roberts 
& Oake, 3,700 hogs: Miller & Hart, 2,300 hogs; In- 


dependent Packing Co., 5,900 hogs; Brennan Pack- 
ing Co., 4,700 hogs; others, 9,400 hogs. 
*Incomplete. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. ,Hogs. Sheep. 
Drees BO Ohi. <cé senicues 4,884 8,158 3,500 
Fowler Packing Co....... 880 osne 09 1,363 
Sa EE NG ra cs tao we aleve 4,360 7,081 3,703 
ee a ery 6,933 7,320 4,849 
Cudahy Packing Co...... 6,242 4,131 4,701 
i St ae rere 5,071 6,966 2,714 
a ee 235 248 40 


B. Balling, 24 cattle; Blount, 378 cattle and 467 
hogs: Calahan, 50 cattle; Campbell Bros. Co., 13 cat- 
tle; Dold Packing Co., 537 hogs; Independent Pack- 
ing Co., 624 cattle; S. Kraus, 522 cattle; L. Levy, 
225 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 135 cattle; I. Myers, 
490 cattle; M. Rice, 422 cattle and 1,255 hogs; 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 2,450 hogs; T. M. Sinclair 
& Co., 28 cattle; E. Storm, 16 cattle; United Dressed 
Beef Co., 68 cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 112 cattle. 









Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

TE FOR 6 caiecncteass 823 8,884 2,043 
OGG Oe, Die cota ceueevess 1,784 11,737 7,213 
Cudahy Packing Co 2,765 12,750 9,413 
Armour & Co.......«. 1 13,237 9,190 
Swarts & Co...250. es 6 To 
2 a eee ieee 4,296 wenees 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., 95 cattle; Lincoln Packing 
Co., 62 cattle; South Omaha Packing Co., 10 cattle; 









John Morrell & Co., 6 cattle. 
St. Louis, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Se. Be Dees otsees ees 4,632 4,569 6,106 
DWEEt BH CBs ccs ccccicces 5,678 4,680 11,255 
CO > 4,347 5,450 11,517 
St. Louis D. B. Co....... 1,048 evecee 1,134 
Independent Packing Co.. 1,744 olaede ou 156 
East Side Packing Co.... 323 2,460 —s a. cecee 
Belz Packing Co.......... covet 785k cccee 
Hell] Packing Co.......c00 csovee er 
Krey Packing Co......... 64 G2B wee ce 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 2 164 95 
Dold Packing Co......... 203 ee 
po ee ee ee 46 
St. Joseph. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ae ee eee 2,600 15,128 4,589 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,500 8,907 2,106 
ee Serre 1,900 7,212 2,082 
United Dressed Beef Co., 295 cattle. 
Sioux City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 1,703 ee 
Agee? B  OOs.ccivsicerise 1,041 16,541 =. aeece 
Swift B CO. .vevecccvvesic 324 3,868 
Omaha Packing Co....... “sees 3,551 cesbes 
R. Hurni, 171 cattle; Statter & Co., 86 cattle and 
24 hogs; Sacks D. B. Co., 56 cattle; J. L. Brennan 


Co., 31 cattle; Des Moines Packing Co., 28 cattle; 
John Morrell & Co., 26 cattle; Blasius Packing Co., 
20 cattle; regular dealers, 664 cattle; country buyers, 
581 cattle; Cudahy Packing Co., 1,564 hogs; The 
Layton Co., 1,356 hogs; Plankinton Packing Co., 637 
hogs; Oakes Packing Co., 608 cattle. 





or redesigned. 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


when building your new plant or remodeling your old one. 
Packing Plants designed and built. 
Highest economy in output secured. Write us. 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. 


Complete 


Old Plants overhauled, enlarged 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1913, 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
GD: eccsvccvecscts ee 200 10,166 8,000 
Banees City ..cccccce sooee ae 3,029 
Omaha vc ccvereccesiccccce 15,608 
a MEIN tiscgeia bier iareaieaed 1,400 4,239 
J Be er 100 4,000 600 
SOON GEE cccvccsccsvccce 100 8,500 200 
Te, BOM cosicccebecesces 300 1,800 300 
Oklahoma City ........... 100 300 
Fort Worth .. 400 
Milwaukee 1,305 
ES ela ciensghvecasaane 100 200 1,900 
EE, ew ob asecudeecees 100 1,371 2,249 
a 400 3,000 
Pittsburgh 2,000 1,000 
Cincinnati 212 941 4,325 
Buffalo 300 2,700 800 
Cleveland 80 1,000 *800 
New York 434 3,008 11,966 
MONDAY, JULY 21, 1913. 
CEE ee vntienteyasctieese 19,000 47,801 35,000 
OGD TAR. dence divcecs 16,000 9,161 4,000 
EY dose Kie we teees ang 2,300 6,696 1,500 
SS err 7,500 12,422 7,500 
| GN, Wipua a beweweses ,200 
ke ee 2, 4,000 200 
ik, Be Sowalewacetesthxe 300 4,400 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 500 
DE WOMEN ca rccesicevicess 5,000 600 
DE ists wbxie ween Sects 1,542 
REE oc0wseensees enna 2,892 4,517 
Co Ea ee 249 
Indianapolis 2,500 
Pittsburgh 7,000 5,000 
Cincinnati 4,485 5,238 
DEE, -nadtwanGeseeveres ce 12,800 4,000 
Cleveland 3,000 600 
New York 7,543 28,346 
TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1913. 
CRAGIN o.vkk ccnwneeeseces 3,000 25,000 18,000 
SE. Si, cc ccndnces 13,000 12, 7,000 
U4 Wisasacoetewiescts 1,700 8,400 7,500 
ee ee 8,000 1,600 9,000 
ee SEED Sacer vicacanne se 2,100 8,800 4,800 
ce tk” Aree 400 7,500 800 
CE, - NE cccncccnenesesves 1,400 4,200 1,000 
SON CGN viccécccuses ,200 1,000 
WEEE. SE. osnackesdhewes 300 500 200 
PRPUND  ccviectecsdesece 250 4,080 500 
EE. Uscunscuanewensees 400 700 200 
DOE as wackawene ast 959 3,165 
PE ened. cea oxwe<ies 2,245 
PEN is wears cacene 2,200 10,000 
PEE «ace wessstcesens 2,500 2,500 
CEE kcwecesicceucss 381 1,897 2,618 
SS 80. c Second casamowes 2 3,200 1, 
ROVORRE | sicue ba cnwcisee ew 20 3,500 
a, Se a tae 1,067 2,458 8,958 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1913. 
SN. . 4's Sete ta dense 17,000 18,000 20,000 
UTR a inicasiwisesciene 10,000 7,000 2,000 
Me tvs ew sa wik va kenceacn 7,000 1,100 7,500 
Te, PS sacs donna savas 5,000 6,500 6,500 
Se 2,200 6,100 500 
PTC ere 900 7,000 
Oe Re 900 2,400 500 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 600 
eS er 4,200 1,000 200 
DEE enn ceceseenans 25 2,925 50 
Pee 300 200 500 
BES. naecekecnus<abse 922 2,983 
DEE. Shc GaS-daee dt ceeen 800 
a) ee 300 
WEEE oc ccccccccccrcsess 1,820 
a 2,000 £8,000 
PUREE. | ois civ cennaueace 1,500 1,000 
a CRE ae 473 3,011 2,661 
PED. ides nsnevcsscse ene 200 1,600 1,600 
GRUNGE secdesasecinntes 40 1,500 400 
a re Sener epee Te 1,862 4,823 15,431 
THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1913. 
NUE | dius niedwceankas ent 5,000 18,000 9,000 
hace b sb che ce~n 8,000 7,400 8,000 
en ee 1,100 
i  wassdsnteadenwas 8,000 6,500 2,500 
DE. DOE. is sdeteediues 7,000 
og re 6,000 
Wis EE” snibcseetcwewineds 1,700 
BEEWAUGR cv cceccceceess 2,371 
PEE -Scncssgewessaces 2,719 3,814 
RE a ee 200 
WO Weadevetibonswsces 800 
oc, een 2,234 
DIONE See aenscdensee 6,000 
CIEE sinncceeenee ena 806 1,984 4,886 
dr ae eee 350 2,400 1,600 
eee 1,000 
a ere 1,009 435 4,047 
FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1913. 
CRREREO ccccesecvsecsceuss 1,500 14,000 8,000 
eS Perens 2,500 4,000 3,000 
ee ee 200 7,000 1,500 
Eee ee 2,500 7,000 2,500 
Ae Eee ee 300 3,000 
ah ee oe 100 4,500 
Oe 2,200 600 200 
Eee ne 600 2,600 300 
Celanese CRG oikscs chess 1,000 600 
ee 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO JULY 21, 1913. 
Sheep and 








Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

New York ....ccoscevce 2,260 6,625 1,109 §=©4,138 
ee a 3,193 3,808 52,937 17,723 
Central Union ......... 2,504 625 15,586 — 
Lehigh Valley .......-- 2,098 420 1,747 -—— 
ee eee ee _ 180 — 4,375 
Meta cccccccccccece 10,055 11,658 71,399 26,236 

Totals last week ...... 9,485 8,984 48,526 22,382 





HIGH MEAT STOPS FREE DELIVERY. 
The retail butchers of Visalia, Cal., will 
discontinue the delivery of meat to customers 
after August 1. High cost of meat and in- 
creasing shop expense make sume economies 
necessary to prevent 
meat to customers. 


increase in prices of 
The 
sued the following notice: 


butchers have is- 


Commencing August 1, 1913, the butchers 
of Visalia will place their business upon a 
strictly cash basis, making no free deliveries. 

The above action is imperative for the 
following substantial reasons: 

Livestock is high with prospects of still 
higher prices in near future. 

By eliminating the expensive free delivery 
system we can keep the prices down, 

As we must pay cash for all stock we must 
sell for cash in order to run our business 
and furnish our customers with meat. 

By cutting out deliveries there can be no 
discrimination between our customers, For 
example, the one who pays cash and carries 
his meat home will not have to help sup- 
port the expense of deliveries to those who 
have their meat delivered and run accounts. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT AND SKIN PROFITS. 

The Retail Butchers’ Fat, Melting and Calf 
Skin Association of Troy, N. Y., at it four- 
teenth annual meeting last 
considered the artificial ice 
plant in Troy for the use of its members, 
and the matter will be taken up at a later 
meeting. This is comprised of 
butchers and meat dealers of Troy, Cohoes, 
Waterford, Watervliet, Green Island, Me- 
chanicville and other places in the Capitol 
district and is a co-operative affair. 

A dividend of 10 per cent., the seventeenth 
declared by the association, was paid, mak- 


week seriously 
erection of an 


association 


ing the aggregate dividend, since the organ- 
ization of the association in 1901, 170 per 
cent. The treasurer’s report showed that the 
business transacted during the year 
amounted to $85,634 and the assets were 
shown to be $54,859.48. 

These officers were elected: President, 
James J. Moran, Troy; vice-president, Henry 
Wagner; treasurer, P. DeLee; secretary, J. 
Henry Ludlum. James E. Moran, W. E. 
Saunders and C. A. McNary were elected 
trustees. 


——--e% -——- 


SANITARY MEAT HANDLING IN SHOP. 

The State food commissioner of Iowa has 
issued the following notice to shop butchers 
and dealers in that State explaining the new 
sanitary law and regulations concerning the 
handling of meats and the screening of foods 
in shops: 


“All meats and meat products must at all 
times of the year be kept securely protected 
from flies, dust, dirt, filth and other injuri- 
ous contamination. This does not mean, 
however, that the meat dealer shall be denied 
the privilege of cutting his meats on the 
block outside of the refrigerator, but it does 
mean that such meats may only be kept 
on the bloek during the process ef cutting, 
and in no sense shall they be left there 
for display or through neglect or careless- 
ness. 

“A false idea has arisen in the minds of 
many of the meat dealers that the fresh 
meat products must be kept inside of the 
icebox or refrigerator during the winter 
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months, thereby necessitating an extra ex- 


pense for ice. This thought is far from cor- 
rect, as the statute only requires that the 
products be covered in a manner whereby 
dust, flies, dirt and filth are excluded; hence, 
when carcasses, quarters or pieces of meat or 
other products are protected by a clean cov- 
ering of some kind, they may be hung up in 
any part of the shop which is held to be in 
a sanitary condition, or if the products are 
wrapped with dust proof materials they may 
be hung upon the racks as heretofore. 

“When sawdust is used upon the floor of 
the meat market or refrigerator, care should 
be taken to keep the same slightly moist 
to keep down the dust. The sawdust should 
be changed often enough to keep the shop 
clean and free from musty and offensive 
odors. Dealers should use extra care in keep- 
ing the premises, both inside and outside the 
building, free from all rubbish, litter and 
other materials subject to putrefaction. 

“All apparatus, such as sausage grinders, 
slicing machines, etc., should be kept covered 
with mosquito bar when not in actual use. 
Said apparatus should also be washed thor- 
oughly clean daily.” 

The bulletin contains the following rela- 
tive to screening foods: 


“The screening of foods or material from 
which foods are prepared is held to mean 
that they must be properly covered with 
some sort of material which is clean and 
which will keep from such foods dust, dirt, 
flies and filth. The erroneous impression has 
been conceived that all goods to comply with 
the sanitary law should be kept under glass. 
While glass show cases are to be desired, 
yet any kind of a cover which properly pro- 
tects is admissible under the law. The sani- 
tary law applies not only to regular manu- 
facturers and dealers, but to’ peddlers, ven- 
ders and those conducting temporary refresh- 
ments or eating houses or stands and out- 
door places, such as fairs, circuses, chau- 
tauquas, picnics, socials, ete. The same 
method of covering and protecting various 
foods must be used by the outdoor vender 
as is required of the indoor.” 


he —- 


CONFIDENCE OF CUSTOMERS. 


Someone much about the value of 
confidence of customers and remarks that un- 
doubtedly it is a fine thing in business. Who 


was the old chap who was hunting for some- 


hears 


thing with a lantern a good many years ago, 
the fellow who was hunting for an honest 
man? The writer of this paragraph seems 
to think he has made a brand new discovery, 
and it reminds us of the old man of ancient 
times with the lantern. 

Undoubtedly it is a great thing to have the 
confidence of your customers, and the way 
to do is to cater to them, study them, find 
out what they want and what they don’t 
want, ascertain their likes and dislikes, and 
give them to understand that you really value 
their custom and that you want their trade. 
Show them that you appreciate them and 
that they are necessary to you, for they cer- 
tainly are. 

It takes a big merchant to keep his busi- 
ness alive, under the best of conditions, and 
he should never neglect in the slightest de- 
gree to secure and retain the good will of 
those who are in a position to patronize his 
store—The New England Tradesman. 


a 


Want to sell your shop? 
Sale” ad. on page 48. 


Try a “For 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Mr. Hull has opened a meat market at 
Anthony, Kan. 

Raymond meat market at St. 
George, Kan., has been destroyed by fire. 

B. F. Ogg, of Ottawa, Kan., will operate a 
grocery store in connection with his butcher 
shop. 

J. H. Cooper has purchased Fred Voltz’ 
meat market at Galena, Kan. 

Charles Epperly’s meat market and grocery 
at Tallula, Ill., has been destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Epperly will reopen a meat market and 
grocery in the city garage building on the 
south side of Main street. 

Mrs. G. W. von Berg has succeeded to 
the business of the Charles City Meat and 
Provision Company, at Charles City, Ia. 

Fred J. Pasquiy has assumed control of 
the Marshall meat market at 364 Main street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

H. P. Langford and J. C. Morgan have 
opened a meat market at Arcadia, Fla. 

The Tacoma Meat Company, 
Wash., has been destroyed by fire. 

Loomis & Son have disposed of the meat 
market at Hopkinton, Ia. 

James Chirnside has purchased a partner- 
ship with W. E. Danforth in the latter’s 
meat market at Boulder, Colo. 

Henry Weibke has purchased H. C. Brat- 
tain’s meat market at Eugene, Ore. 

togers & Cole at 112 Packer avenue, Sayre. 
Pa., have decided to close their meat market. 

Swanson’s meat market at Ashland, Wis., 
has been burned, with a loss of $4,000. 

J. R. Harman has disposed of his meat 
and grocery business at International Falls, 
Minn., to E. L. Swope. 

The Wheeling Butchers’ Association, 
Wheeling, W. Va., will spend about $15,000 
in improvements to the abattoir. 

The butcher shop of George Palamo at 
Independence, La., has been destroyed by fire. 

Fire has damaged the beef house of the 
Nelson Morris packing plant at Omaha, Neb., 
to the extent of $150,000. 

James Juffman has purchased the Dutcher 
meat market at Plainview, Neb. 

Joseph Cernusak has disposed of his meat 
business in Linwood, Neb., to C. C. Machurek, 
of David City. 

John Bachman has purchased the butcher 
shop of A. F. Englehardt at Stockham, Neb. 

Christ Marens, of Platte Center, Neb., has 
disposed of his stock of meats to Charles 
Kelly, of Monroe. 

A. H. Curtis, of Howe, Neb., has been suc- 


ceeded in the meat business by Frank Reeves, 
of Brock, Neb. 

H. E. Smith has sueceeded T. H. Edmonds 
in charge of the West End Meat Market at 
Lawrence, Kan. 

H. J. Neithart, of Palms, Cal., has disposed 
of his meat business to the Palms Mercan- 
tile Company. 

E. Alsberg, of Seattle, Wash., is selling out 
the French Meat Market and will return to 
Belgium. 

Wm. Linder is erecting a new sanitary 
slaughterhouse at Kamiah, Ida. 

A. Angel of Eugene, has formed a partner- 
ship with O. W. Engels. The new firm will 
conduct a meat market at the old stand of 
Mr. Engels at Creswell, Ore. 

Arthur Lyon has bought a retail market 
at Adrian, Mo. 


Heptig’s 


Tacoma, 
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Profits Increase When Guessing Ends 








The day of running a store by guesswork is past. 


Formerly, the merchant guessed what his trade might want— 
what stock to carry—the business done each day—guessed that 


he was making money. 


The up-to-date merchant knows what 
his trade requires—what goods to 
have on hand, and uses a National 
Cash Register in his store. This 
enables him to run his business on 
figures and facts. 


The National tells him at any time 
just how his business stands—the 
amount of his cash sales, charge sales, 
money received on account and money 
paid out. It tells him just how hard 
each clerk is working. 


The modern merchant, by using a National Cash Register, has put an end to 
guesswork in his business—runs his store on system—is increasing his profits. 


Use a National Cash Register in your store—put an end to guesswork in your 


business and your profits will increase. 


Write for proof. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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The celebrated Colonel Reflipe W. Thenuz 
is in the city again. 

The Bloomingdale Germania Butcher Guard 
No. 1 held its annual family outing at Wood- 
side, L. L., last Sunday. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef 
in New York City for the week ending July 
19, 1913, averaged 13.16 cents per pound. 

O. D. Clark, the veteran Boston provision 
expert, who is head of the Swift provision 
department in New England, was in New 
York this week. 

The 
week, 
There 
where. 


beef market remained steady this 
but the calf market took a slump. 
is nearly always a loophole some- 

This week it was veal. 

Morris & Company will establish a branch 
house in Wallabout Market, Brooklyn. They 
have leased the stand occupied for so many 
years by W. Dressler, one of the 
leading Wallabout merchants, who has de- 
cided to retire from this branch of business 
and devote himself to his storage warehouse 
properties. 


George 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending July 19, 1913, 
by the New York City Department of Health: 


Meat.—Manhattan, 6,809 Ilbs.; Brooklyn, 
12,541 Ibs.; the Bronx, 140 lbs.; Queens, 10 
Ibs.; Total, 49,500 Ibs. Fish.—Manhattan, 


22,672 lbs. 
5,095 lbs.; Brooklyn, 10 lbs.; 


Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 
total, 5,105 Ibs. 


It is understood that small quantities of 
Argentine beef have been marketed in New 
York recently, largely in the nature of an 
experiment, to determine whether the trade 
beef of this character and 

It has been a serious ques- 


would accept 
quality or not. 
vion in the minds of those who know what 
Argentine beef is, whether consumers would 
like it well enough to pay prices which would 
make importation possible, even with the 
duty removed. 


——f—_—_. 


THE RICHARD WEBBER PICNIC. 


The nineteenth annual outing of the Rich- 
ard Webber Mutual Benefit Society, compris- 
ing employees of the firm of Richard Webber, 
took place on Wednesday at the Harlem 
River Park and Casino. 
of the annual Webber picnics in the old days, 
but for several years these outings have been 
held Coming back to the old 
stamping-ground proved a good move, for 
the attendance was. the largest for many 
years and the day was a big success. 

A new feature was the Baby Show. It 
also proved a wise move. About 500 infants 
were entered in the contest, and the aggre- 
gation of good-looking youngsters and proud 
parents filled the Casino in the afternoon. 
The judging was accompanied by much ex- 
citement, and it was a testimonial to the 
diplomatic abilities of the three judges and 
Richard Webber, Jr., who acted as master 


This was the scene 


elsewhere. 


of ceremonies, that the decisions were finally 
made and received with such good grace. 

The judges were I. Steinberg, the Harlem 
photographer, who is a baby expert; Dr. J. 
S. Unger, the association physician; and 
Miss A. Mabel Parker, who is head of the 
Babies’ Aid and Milk Station Association. 
They first weeded out 70 from the half a 
thousand infants who had been entered, 
adorned them with pink ribbons, and put 
them all on the platform. Here they made 
their final selections. 

Frances Daly, of No. 201 Brown place, the 
Bronx, who will be three years old next 
month, got the first prize of $25. Frances 
has soft golden hair, pink cheeks and deep 
brown eyes, characteristics which she is 
destined to keep, as they are exactly like 
those of her mother, Mrs. Joseph Daly, who 
does not look her 24 years. 

The second prize of $20 went to twins, 
Margaret and Charlotte Leddy, 30 months 
old, of No. 169 East Twenty-ninth street, 
who wore pink bandeaux above their black 
curls and blue eyes. 

Yellow-haired Robert Neff, of No. 173 East 
Nineteenth street, who looked very tall for 
his two years, got the third prize of $15, 
and the fourth of $10 went to Nora Kane 
of No. 19 North Fifth avenue, 34 months old, 
with blue eyes and black hair. 

Of the five prizes of $5 each one was 
awarded to Jane Covert O’Brien, who was 
only disqualified for the first prize because 
she was thought to be too fat. Others who 
got $5 were Ruth Udick, three years old, of 
No. 2115 Hughes avenue; Lawrence Busman, 
24 months old, of No. 43 West 140th street; 
Josephine Cunningham, 15 months, of No. 
1771 Gleason avenue, Westchester, and 
Beatrice McCourt, two years old, of No. 118 
East 122nd street. 

The athletic games 
show. The 880-yard 
teams representing the Richard Webber Har- 
lem branch, the Tremont branch, A. Finken- 
berg’s Sons and Cowperthwait & Sons. The 
Webber Harlem team won, with the Finken- 
and the Cowperthwait 
Other games resulted as follows: 


the baby 
between 


followed 


relay race 


berg team second 
team third. 

Running high jump: First, T. Carroll, Har- 
lem; second, I. Falkenberg, Harlem; third, 
George McCarthy, Harlem. 

One mile handicap: First, F. Macintosh, 
5 m. 10 sec.; second, J. Kiernan, 5 m. 18 s.; 
third, J. Schaeffer, 5 m. 21 s. 

Potato race for ladies: First, Marie 
O’Donald; second, C. Schaeffer; third, May 
Sinnott. 

Prizes for the events were gold, silver and 
for the men, and for the 
ladies’ potato race a silver mesh bag and 
two brooches. 

Officials at the games were: President 
of games, Richard Webber, Jr. Vice-presi- 
dents of games, Silvanus Webber, William J. 
Brownlee, Walter W. Spires and Philip J. 
Gately. Director of games, George M. Mc- 
Carthy. Referee, William Webber. Judges, 
G. Richard Ludlow, 7th Regiment; Francis 
L. O. Connell, Harold Leo Karp, and Louis 
A. Rappaport. Judges for department store 


bronze medals 


relay race, J. J. Brennan, Frederick Finken- 
berg, and H. P. Copp, 9th Regiment. 


Timers, 


‘dent Walter Blumenthal, 
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Morris Pett, Michael Elbthal, and Robert 
Watson. Starter, Albert A. Celler. Clerk 
of course, A. W. Emerich, Jr. Announcer, 
Jesse T. McKegney, Glencoe A. C. Inspec- 
tors, Charles Webber, Thomas McGoldrick, 
Theodore Carlewitz, William Mackie and 
Walter V. Spooner. 

There was a representative attendance of 
the trade, both wholesale and retail. Presi- 
of the United 
Dressed Beef Company; Manager Price, of 
the New York Indepéndent'Meat Company; 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Webber, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Webber, Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus 
Webber, Charles Webber, Messrs. Fritz and 


Charles Nauss, of the Nauss Bros. Company, 
and Louis Katz, of the Conron Bros. Com- 
pany were among those noticed among the 
outside guests. Danting occupied the eve- 
ning, and it was a big day for all concerned 
from 2 p. m. until after midnight. 

Officers of the association are: Robert 
Watson, president; Jacob J. Kramer, vice- 
president; Miss C. Smith, treasurer; Charles 
C. Cary, financial secretary; Peter Mierisch, 
recording secretary; Joseph D. Silver, corre- 
sponding secretary; William Schmidt, ser- 
geant-at-arms; J. S. Unger, M. D., physician; 
C. C. Watkins, druggist. 

Committees for the picnic were as follows: 
Executive committee.—Morris Pett, Mrs. E. 
Richards, George Forman, Francis A. O’Niell, 
Miss H. Kiernan, Michael Finley, John 
Kinkel, James J, Dougherty. Arrangements 
committee.—Robert Watson, chairman: Jacob 
J. Kramer, vice-chairman; Miss C. Smith, 
treasurer; Charles Cary, secretary; Joseph 
D. Silver, Peter Mierisch. Floor committee. 

Walter Spooner, director; George C. Mc- 
Carthy, assistant; George Alster, Charles 
Corrigan, Edward Davis, Irving Falkenberg. 
Baby Show committee.—Joseph D. Silver, 
Thomas <A. McGoldrick, Joseph A. Davis, 
Robert J. Blakley. 


* 
Se 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 











Martinique, W. FT. ...sccccas _ 1,388 4,971 
Massawa, Arabia ........... oo os 20 
SE Es MG oats bee euee ee 3 354 £2 
Melbourne, Australia ........ 5 186 323 
Peerwene. TRPRGF .ccccvcccccs os a 71 
pene GUE, BH. Bec secccccce — N27 — 
Montego Bay. W. T. .cccoceee — 18 52 
Montevideo, Uruguay ........ — 6,891 9,686 
PEED 9 ¢5:8n<cceecrdensese'e — 156 — 
NG MONE  ccdbsan-siecs-s:ce0s — 2.103 7,251 
Newcastle, England ......... a os 303 
Norrkoping, Sweden ......... - a 60 
Nuevitas. Cuba a 148 19 
Oran, Algeria — -- 2.001 
Palermo, Sicily — 25 
Vanama, Panama - 3 6 
Panderma, Asia — 610 
OY, OO eee 11 44 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana .. -- 56 
PGT, CORCGNEED  cccccccvecces —_— = 7 
Di icc'e ce ceeweies -—— - 325 
Pernambuco, Brazil .......... -- = 48 
Pivanees, Greece .....cccceses ~- 3,109 45 
PIRREONED cv cccccccccccccecoes — 3 5 
ee ere -- 7 
rere Ameena, W..8.. cocisvess 14 407 111 
Port au Prince, W. I. ....... 149 442 
Port Barrios, C. A. .......-. — 14 65 
ip el SS ee $1 531 637 
en Se, Ue Me. anveedaeaee 22 37 _ 
Port Natal. Atrien .ccccceses — — R 
Past of Spain, W. fF. .ccccces — 15 
Port Raid. Egypt ....cccccses -- _ 500 
Porto Cortez. Honduras ...... ~- 1 14 
Preston, England ............ — _- 25 
Progreso. Mexico .........+. 88 40 
PO: TED cccccceccvsses — 259 150 
Puerto Padre 15 - 
Puerto Plata 16 734 
Punta Arenas, 137 137 460 
Ravenna, Italy oe — 2.333 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil .......... ~- 4,754 3.976 
cs) Serre - -- 735 
Ne er . - -- 666 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 6 45.691 48,108 
ee, A Sere — — 5 
oe. A eee — 71 154 
Pe ee Tre By. secceevcacss — 415 165 
Di Me weesrinieete — 3 — 
Se , Te. B, cewewcsces — 379 33 
Salonica, Turkey ............ a= — 4,971 
i rere _- 1,313 175 
San Domingo, 8S. D. ......... 91 517 1,903 
Bae Deen. FOG. 2c.ccccccess —- 827 — 
Santa Marta, Colombia ...... -- 39 — 
NN rr -- 1,790 795 
Santiago. Chile ............. — os 66 
BRN, TRE ccccccccsccvces = 7,060 2,115 
Savanilla, Colombia ......... =: 9 9 
Sekondi, Africa ...........++- —- — 9 
Serena, Chile ......ccccccees -- _ 20 
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H EAR N ee Fourteenth: st, New York. 
MEATS EVERYTHING 
NO GROCERIES BI | IN 
LIQUORS DRY GOODS. 


CLOSED ALL DAY SATURDAY DURING JULY AND AUGUST 
As in past thirteen years 



















































































Sanyrne, TRRRey <0 cccccececs -- a: 2,349 
Southampton, England ....... — 950 1,603 
Stavanger, Norway ......... — — 25 
Stettin, Germany ............ a — 1,005 
Stockholm, Sweden .......... a= — 778 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana a 41 1,011 
Sydney, Australia ............ — 770 4,149 a 
Tampico, Mexicd .....ccsccee oo 77 21 
a oo ee e Fictures | ell the sto 
Tonsberg, Norway ........... — a= 150 
Trebizond, Armenia ......... — — 20 
Wrieste, AWSWIR cocicccccccces — 56,590 21,926 ° 
Trinidad, Island of .......... — ‘336 ‘365 — : HESE diagrsam 
Tripoli, Tripoli : ae eeerccscve _ — = ! HTT TTT TTT mn b 
Tumaco, Colombia .......... — — — AVA ERT THAT ALE TST nH — 
Sees BONE, We fe. cccvccce as 595 —_ prepared y 
Vaiparaiad, Chile ..cseccccecs — 4,644 8,098 : > 
— = ................ — 40,085 41,698 the Scientific 
Were GHEE, BONIS ...cccccces oe 171 339 . 99 
Wellington, N. Z. ........+0 41 215 f ti American se prove 
Yokohama, Japan ........... — oe 16 i) 3 
Yanzibar, Zanzibar .......... eS! ae 2 47 Hy MTOR ORES | worse ORAWN beyond the shadow 
re 1,310 401,782 437,295 of a doubt that the 
From New Orleans. h t 
Antwerp, Belgium -- 300 11,535 sie ‘ orse canno mecas- 
Belfast, Ireland ..... — 150 380 
Bremen, Germany .. = 110 1,440 b ‘i ure up to the de- 
Bristol, England _— _ 50 -M1 ily r 1ty of two- 
reeenghs gg —- = re ee eer mands of modern 
Christiania, Norway — 11,135 10,300 horse team and 3 to 5 ton motor b e ffi = 
Colon, Panama .......... - -- 525 50 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... — 600 925 truck compared. usiness C ciency. 
Dublin, Ireland ............. — 250 
Ce, GUD Wwascewew'ceceswis oa 450 859 
Glasgow, Scotland .......... os 700 2,685 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... -- 3,400 1,350 
Hamburg, Germany ......... -—- 7,016 24,547 . Se 
PE, SD ctdevcececcccee — 4,827 2,452 Comparative St of stable 
RE, SD. ccc vcones wees -- 1,150 3,915 for I0o teams, 50 wagons, 
I LER, Be wesccoceccee — 85 100 
RO, TORU cccccccceceece a 25 _ feed and harness and of 
Liverpool, England .......... — 2,975 28,887 garage for I5 motor 
London, England ............ —_— 1,725 14,986 71 
Manchester, England ........ 400 21895 2/071 trucks to do an equiva 
Marseilles, France .......... — 1,260 5,800 lent amount of work. 
Montevideo, Uruguay ........ - 160 _— 
Ph, MED werevevesecascs a a 100 
Port Limon, ©. R. .......... =. _— 60 
Progreso, Mexled «.....scccces — 1,970 915 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 10 82,057 139,415 
Stavanger, Norway .......... — = = e e e 
Temten, WEES occ ccccccccse a 4 Th El h Lo al 
7 me ee Se e Electric is the Logic 
Vera Crus, Mexico .......... oo 1,118 1,710 . " 
NOW a daha ot oswascceecees 410 133,311 250,581 Vehicle for City Haulage 
From All Other Ports. ‘ 
oN EE NEE Mea Ny 900 68,751 121 The Canadian Express Company has re- 
Mexico (including overland).. 2 35,204 52,314 cently put a fleet of Electric Trucks in 
GREE inv ccdcsrcceaesacecse 902 103,955 52,435 operation in Montreal and Toronto. In- 
Recapitulation. vestigation proved to them—just as it 
From New York ........---. 1,810 401,782 487,295 has to the leading concerns in the United 
D sew PANS ccccccecces Oye 200,02 cS m 
fyi Mee .....c.200c — “11009 ° 21,572 States—that the Electric Truck is a 
‘ro NE «dct. ob earos ewes —_ 12,155 8,221 . 
From Philadelphia ...-.....-. — ‘dare 4.168 . money-saver, a time-saver and a trouble- 
i aa eee SS ee Comparative areas served saver. The Electric Truck demands your 
From Norfolk ........-c0+e00 — 17,264 82,072 daily by motor wagons attention. Write today for interesting 
From Mobile ........ccceccees a 6,186 _ and horse-drawn wagons. : 
NT rrr — 947 3,129 literature. 
From San Francisco ......... -- 162 40 
From all other ports ......... 902 103,955 (52,435 
Willie ns ad re 2.622 745,732 906,155 Public interest and private advantage both favor the Electric 
J-M INSULATING MATERIALS ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 
-M Pure Cork Sheets - M Cogent A 
-M Im ge Cork Cor OF MERICA 
oards J-M Hair Felt 
J-M Mineral Wool __J-M Weathertite Paper BOSTON NEW YORK, 124 W. 42d STREET CHICAGO 
rite us as to your requirements. 
: : (69) 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE C0. 
NEW YORK AND EVERY LARGE CITY 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers .......-6e00- $7.75@9.25 
Voor to fair native steers’ ......cceeveees 6.40@7.65 
eG GOA wns eevencisdbsbetsnsawnct 5.00@8.00 
Bulls and GFF COWS. cc ccccccsccceccccecess GADOTEO 


Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 7.60@9.00 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal, common to prime. per 100 Ibs. §.00@11.00 
live calves, culls, per 100 Ibs........... 5.50@ 6.50 
Live calves, buttermilk ...........ccee08 @ 5.75 
Live veal calves, yearlings, per 100 Ibs... —@— 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Live lambs, common to prime ........+. sa 50@ 7.85 
Se Se, EE woveccdécnnsesevenceces 3.50@ 4.25 
Live sheep, wethers, prime ...........+- 4.75@ 4.95 
Live lambs, culls, per 100 Ibs............ @ 4.50 
LIVE HOGS. 
BEGGAR, BOAUF cccccccccccccevcsocescecsece @ 10.00 
BO, THOGIMEE occ ccc cv cccccccccccceccees @10.10 
Dh. Se Gk cegvecdsedubeerteanenconda @10.10 
PAGS ccccccccccccccces eccccecescccccese 10.10@ 10.30 
BED Kade ber ebcovevsbevecsbcoudsoceaecs 9.00@ 9.10 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Geeetee BRIO BED cccccdecgcctchosveses 13%@14 
CO, BURNS THE cc cvcccccncccccccscese 13%,@14 
Native, common to fair ......ccceeeeeees 12%4@13% 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Chine BAtiTe ROGUE 6c cde cdisccccescccces 13%@14 
Gaine BONIS TNR c ccccsiccecrcccccceeces @13% 
Native, common to fair ......sceeeeeeeeee 12%@13 
Choice Western, heavy ......cesseeceseees @12% 
Ghatee Wertete, Bae on cccvccctvicpcvcece @12 
Common to fair Texas. .....ccsccccccccces 10%@11% 
es EE ab ccccctendéweeteces @12% 
Common to fair heifers............eeee00s @11% 
CREBES GONE cece cccceoecrcccccccesecccnces @ll 
Comme “to GRIF GGWE..c ccccccccccccccccce 10%@l11 
Diet WokemeeR WUE 2c ccc icccscccecsccses 114%4,@12 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
Te BND 4.06 86eb5¥ks 0050s 16 @16% 16 @17 
Bs SF OD cvcdcdscccccocess 14 @14% 15 @16 
Beds S_ FIBS. cccccccccsvoecccss 2 @13 14 @15 
Be SE bivccadccsaucscent 16 @16% 17%4@18 
Be Se PD. Sevcccaacesecces @14% 164@17T 
Tes, © TS - vicccaceweoseoues 13 @14 15% @16 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........ 15 @16 16 @16% 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........ 14 @15 154% @16 
No. 3 hinds and ribs........ 13 @l14 14%@15 
| = Be a 14 @14% 14 @14% 
TE. BS BURN cc ccccccssccccs 13 @13% @13% 
Bek. B POE ccbecsccceeeses 12 @12% @13 
Be 2 ChaCRS sicscccocscecss 11 @l12 12%@13 
Bs S GEGEN cccccccsseesesas 10Y%@11\% 12 @12% 
He. SF CROCKS . ccccccccccerce 9 @10 11 @11% 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib. @i7 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib............. @16 
Wenterm calves, CROMER ccc ccccccscvesceces @16 
Western calves, fair tu good.......cceeeee 14 @15 
Western calves, COMMON ...... cee eeeeeeees 13 @14 
Gragsers and buttermilks .......e.eeeeeees 13 @l14 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Te, ROGEF cc cede wvecccducésssccentvtves @12% 
Hogs. 120 Iba. ..... bie eReds Rua ed Reinders @125, 
Se, Dee PO Sete rawewer eee d6eee cones eue @13% 
BaP, BED BM, ce seccccccccedevscvocesovene @13% 
BD wededa petccecuneerrseees bet bevrceewes q@i4 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Spring lambs, cholew, per Ih.........ceeeee @15 
Lambs, ciwsccdahwns sdkheensas beseuns @i4 
eee, Cee GE CRD bak cccctsecdocéews @13 
Sheep, choice bamehsbeeébarenaenscel @12 
Shep, medium to good ..... ree ecrabea a eatet @i1 
en, VOD “csw rene tes¥0.culeeeeeetkunaae @ 8% 

PROVISIONS. 

(Jobbing Trade.) 
Bees Ree. FS Te. BOR. ceccccHsnseectet @19 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg........... @18% 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 lbs. avg........... @18 
Smoked picnics, light .........csccccccees @13% 
Smoked picnics, heavy ...........+. eocces @13 


Ce RIES oi ose Si civccddecectves. 


Smoked bacon, bdneless «......seeceseeeees 20 @21 
Gaiebes Unsed GID. in) .ncicccccdcscccccee @i8 
Dames Sled BN as ss Sass cass ced cscocccce @19 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib...........+0+% @24 
Peeres BE BON ec cccccéscscedeuesess 154% @16 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pe en WOU OD Sierdccwendessas beds 19 @20 
Presh pork loins, Westerm ....iscccscccces 14 @1T% 
Fresh pork tenderloins ..............eeee0+ @33 
Frozen pork tenderloins.............sseee0% @30 
Shoulders, city ....... Pe Oey = 14 @14% 
OU, TROND. . cdvseedccccddedsccdees @13% 
ry NE a cc ctnnceaweluteorticssuwas 14%@15 
NN bec ke tisecccwawseccssaun’ 164%@17 
Puech Ramm, GY cccccccccccccccecccccosce 17%@18 
FOU DAM, Wettete ccc cecvcscceevccecose @17 
PURE BOS BOG ccc ccrcoccceveanveceneces @13 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Kound shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


OO0-SED GO ccvevsrsosevecéreveces --+ 95.00@100.00 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 

TED OG... cccassscecvecesccecovesee +++ 80.00@ 85.00 
Black hoofs, per tom........sseeeeeeees 40.00@ 45.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton ........seeeseees 50.00@ 55.00 
ee GE, WP GOD cvcceccevcccvssene 95.00@ 97.50 
Thigh bones, avg. $5 to 90 Ibs, per 

DEE’ Ldaceguqnssdubeescuecomeqinns 90.00@ 100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over........... 280.00@285.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues .............14 @l14%c. a pound 


Fresh cow tongues ...........+..12%@l13e. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded ..........45 @50c. apiece 
Sweetbreads, veal eebsesecoseed 45 @90c a pair 
WPOOTNPONEE, Baek occ ccccseessees 25 @30c. a pound 
Gebves” VG cecccccceccces eeece @20c. «a pound 
Beek BIGREFS occccccccccccccccces @lbc. a piece 
Mutton kidneys ...... ésoenedanoes @ 3c. apiece 
Livers, Beek ..ccccccccccee eecoce 8%@l10c. a pound 
GROMER ccecss cocccocccacecceece 8 @%. a plece 
Hearts, beef ......... ececccccece @ 6. a pound 
DE UE shtadeisenkasdesneews 17 @27c. a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, Western....... 21 @35c a pound 
Re SED vbecedevescesacecax @ 8c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings ........ 154% @16c. a pound 
BSED GRE ccccccccescccocesecce @12%c. a pound 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. ; 
ee Me OE na Gecstuceccsnsscacscenes< @ 3% 
Beet, Goeth GOO BOTT cccccccecccccccece oe @ 6% 
ee WU, OUP GEL veccccccccsceseccctsd 20 @25 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle ............ @s80 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle .......... @eo 
Se Ses Te SE n.vecedhceeccecswess @50 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle......... @70 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle ..... @50 


Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle, @25 
Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 


OP Bs TG GC WRG Wc c ctccccicccece @70 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ @70 
iis. SMIINUUUIIII cs sash tetas cna pan hea ae ike @10 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 

CED cdvcccacdenctuseveccecessceetescesas @18 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 

WOR. 6:6-0.08e ccaweweseneesercecndiceetieres @24 
Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York...... @20 


Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. @s0 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... @78 


Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.......... @ 8 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 28........... @ 4% 
SPICES. 

Whole Ground. 
Tees, Ges. WHEE occtccccceeeses 18% 20% 
Pepeee, Ging, BR wcccceccvcecees 11% 138% 
Pepper, Penang, white............. 17% 19% 
Pepper, red Zansibar ..........see. - 4 17 
BMBRED secccccevccccccescs eccceces - 5% ™% 
CRMRRTNER ccc cccccctcccccowovcesoese 16 20 
COMMGMESE co dcccccsccovesceecssoscssce 4% 6% 
ee ee ee 21 24 
ee, ee eT ee eee 9% 12% 
BINED A ocovccnridvcscvcsestasenceene 65 70 
SALTPETRE 
BEE: acstoqecnnssdmoenesvenesevecees bees 4%@ 5 
ReGned—-Grantiate?. «2. sccccccccescccccces @ 5% 
PCD eri cervescveseristeeuvcese 5%@ 7 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


@ .B 
RR 9 Ee eee ee @ .23 
EE ED | sc cdmecadscncstsevsncckisessed @ .13 
Branded skins .......... oveVecscoateocooce @ .i7 
Ticky skins ..... oceccese wosenecceeaecese e @ .17 
No. 1 B. M. skins......... ee vecescessesss ° @ .28 
Me. S DB. Be GROMS. ccciccseccsces cevcce cece @ .21 
Be: Be EEE Sosccvendesscwasbie chacktece @2. 
BH, TG sce vcccvcceteoctetscevestnns 42.35 
No. 1 B. M., 12%-14 Coccccccegecsoce @2.45 
No. 2 B. M., 12%-14......... Reread ecces ° @2.20 
ee eS Baer ee eee @2.85 
WO. S Bs TKS Sescccccccccaiectcccthewes @2.0 
BS Pe. BO ctcnceeccichaticdigdscens @2.35 
Be Ls TW ctanccvcvdabeccdavocivc.e @2.10 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over ........... @3.70 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over .....-.+++. @3.45 
WE. TI nckcnbeteteccscicnsees eoeece @1.90 
Heavy tremGed Bilge cccccccccccccccvccese e @2.25 
TRG BID «occa decesevsdececedccccccccsese @2.15 
TOS ER OEE ca ccnwcice cies vtevesceess @2.50 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to dos., dry- 
pleted, GORE occccccccccccceccecccece @19% 
Western boxes, 36 to 423 lbs. to dos., dry- 
GONE cevcccccccceodcecedeeccee oeeeee 1TH @18% 
Fowl—lIced, bbls.— 
No. Ind. and Ill. dry-picked, 4 lbs. avg., 
GBED  cccccccss coccecevencenenes coccce @18% 
Southern and 8. Western, dry-picked, 8% 
Ge TEN | Sancéiscoseseconvccewcoeeepena 17% @18 
Other Poultry— 
O14 Cocks, per ID. .cccccvcccccvccsccces @18 
—— prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., ane 
GOR, ccccccccccccce ecccccccccccecccccce @4.00 
cuhee~ee— 
Young toms, No. 1 ...... eecceee eeeeees -26%@27 
Young toms, medium ......... spnneeetes 2% @2 
Young hens, No. 1........ cvecepesaceece @25 
Old hens and toms ....... coccccccccccccses R64 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Chickens, broilers, fancy, nearby, per Ib... @19 
Chickens, broilers, Leghorns, cockerels.... @18 
Chickens, broilers, Western, per Ib........ @i8 
Chickens, broilers, Southern, per Ib....... @18 
Pes. Se GUND. cevancescsecceonesacoue @16% 
WOE. WO CREED occ ccvcseccscsesecscece @16% 
GP RII, DOE Tiki cb cc waccndedevescsecs @12% 
Turkeys, hens ard toms, mixed .......... @13 
Ducks, Long Island, per 1b., spring........ @18% 
Ducks, West. and So., per Ib.........se00. @15 
Geese, per Ib., Western........... eevee e @i1 
Guineas, pet POlE ..ncccccccccccccccccces ° @o6s 
De OE PEP one cccccrevcvcasasceters @35 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, Bxtras ...cccsscccccsccccccces 26 @27 
Ceonmmery, Wirets 2 do. cccscccccccccccccees 235 @25% 
PUT, TRRUNED esivcsccccccccccvccencsouse 244% @25 
Peseees, FSR ccccccccsvesscsssossccsvqes 23% @24 
EGGS. 
Preah gathered, GStras .occcccccccccccvecs 24 @26 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts ..............21 @23 
Fresh gathered, firsts ....ccccccccccccecs 19 @20 
Fresh gathered, seconds .........+eeeeeeees 16 @18 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 1...........+- 15 @15% 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 2........+.++- 9 @14 


Fresh gathered, checks, good to choice dry.12 @13% 


FERTILIZER MAREETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton..... 
Bone meal, raw, per ton ...... 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt ......... 2.60 
Nitrate of soda—s 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

New York .cccccccccccccccccosccee 24.00 
Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 

cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 2.65 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o b. 

Chicago, prompt ....cccccccccccee 2.35 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 17.00 
Fisch scrap, dried, 11 p. ¢. ammonia 

and 15 p. ec. bone phosphate, de- 

livered, New York (nominal) .... 2.75 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 

ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 

Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 

BONE MOWS ccceccesccccccccscecese 3.10 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 

ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 





available phos. acid) ............. 2.25 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

per 100 lbs., guar., 25%.......... 2.95 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 

Spot, GURT., BH ..ccccccccccccecs 3.10 


So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston. 6.50 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 3.50 
The same, GE oii. ccvscceccecive 3.75 





and 10c. 


@ 2.30 
@ 2.97% 
@ 3.15 
@ 7.70 


@ 3.75 
@ 4.00 
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